wstcal Celorld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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LOXDO8 BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt.— 
4 Notick,—There wil! be NO CONCERT on AsH-WepyEspay, March 2nd. 
The LAST FOUR CONCERTS of the Season will be given on WEDNESDAY 
Evenings, March 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th. The following Artists will appear 
on March 9th: Miss Mary Davies and Miss Clara Samuell, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling and Mdme Patey; Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr Joseph Maas, Signor 
Foli, and Mr Maybrick. The South London Choral Association of 60 voices, 
under the direction of Mr L, ©. Venables. Conductor—Mr Sitpnry NAyYLor. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, 
Tickets to be had of Austin, St James's Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey 
& Co., 295, Regent Street. 
, . TPN 
(HE BACH CHOIR. Patron—Her Maiesty the QUEEN. 
Musical Direetor and Conductor—Mr Ovrro Gotpscumipr. FIRST 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, Tuurspay Evening next, March $rd, at Eight 
o'clock, Sr James’s Hatt. Cantata, /ch hatte viel Bekiimmerniss (J. Seb, Bach); 
Anthem (eight parts), “In Thee, O Lord,” unpublished (W. 8. Bennett); 
“Gloria,” from Messe Solennelle, in D (Cherubini); Requiem for Mignon (Schu- 
mann); Finale from Loreley (Mendelssolin) ; &e.,&c. Principal Vocalists—Mdlle 
Breidenstein, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley. Principal 
Violin—Mr J. T. Carrodus. Subscription for the three Concerts, £1 11s. 6d. ; 
£1 1s. and 15s. Single Tickets—Stalls, 12s. 6d., 7s, 6d., #is,, 38., and 2s, Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Mitchell's Royal Library, 38, Old 
Bond Street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St James's Hall. 
B WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
(Tenth Season), St JaAMES’s HaLi, TUESDAY next, Ist March, at Half- 
past Three o’élock precisely (to conclude at Quarter-past Five). Vocalist—Miss 
ORRIDGE, Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Stanley Lucas, Weber & 
Cu., 84, New Bond Street; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; A. Hays, 
4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and Austin’s Ticket 
Office, 8t James’s Hall, 28, Piccadiliy. 


R OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 











Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 
LONDON LOCAL EXAMINATION, ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
SPECIAL Norice.—Names of intending Candidates must be sent in on or 
before March Ist, 
Examination in Subject I., Saturday, March 5, Ten to Twelve. 
Examination in other subjects, Wednesday, April 13, at Ten (instead of Thurs- 
day, the 14th, as previously advertised). 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 


Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 








ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—313, OXFORD STREET, 
and MyppELtTon Hau. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund having been 
set apart for this purpose). Opera Rehearsals weekly, under the direction of 
Maxime de Nevers. Candidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 

Published This Day. 


NEW SONG BY J, L, HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
di hie ERATOR. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








NOTICE. 
ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will Rerurn to London early in May, All letters to be addressed 
to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 





QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Benepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScuusEerTH. Fifteenth Season, 188i.— 
The FIRST CONCERT took place on Fripay Evening, 25th February, at 
the ABERDEEN GALLERY, Aberdeen Heuse, Argyll Street, W. Prospectus and 
full particulars on application to H. G@. HoppEr, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent 8t., W. 


; ae he SOMEBODY KNOWS ” 
“ om EBODY KNOWS!” By Sarytox-Dortsy. Words by 
EDWARD OxENFORD. Sung by MADAME Enriquez, with immense 
success and always encored. —Kepret & Co., 221, Regent Street, London. 
: 3 _, THE TIME OF ROSES.” 
\ RS FURLONG will sing Mrya Govtp’s popular Song, 
4 “THE TIME OF ROSES,” at Mr and Mrs Furlong’s Concert, at Steinway 
Hall, Saturday Evening next, March 5. 
és s _‘‘THE MESSAGE.” " . 
y R FURLONG will sing Bromenrmat’s admired Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at Mrand Mrs Furlong’s Concert, at Steinway Hall, 
Saturday Evening next, March 5. 














\ ANTED, a YOUNG MAN that welh understands the 
Catalogues and Book Keeping in a Music Warehouse. Address— 
“ds. B.,” Office of the Musical World, 
“ QLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 
by J. BLuMENTHAL, sung by Mr HERBERT RERVEsS, is published, 

price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








PLAYED BY MDLLE KREBS. 
CTAVE STUDY, by Cart Kress, played with distinguished 


ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 
The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878 


JOH N BRI NS M FAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 


Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, STENENTE PLAN 0S 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, S() . 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 


La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
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TO ORGANISTS. 
[as UNIVERSAL ORGANIST:” a Series of SHmt1ne 
Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 
No, 1. Original Piecesand Arrangements... 9... see ave F. Archer, 
2, Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters jn Dr, Spark, 
3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries .., ee ae Arthur Johnson. 
4, Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F, Archer. 
5-6. Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 
Double No. ay ess. dae e Re ae by F. Archer. 
-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 2s. 6d. 
: a . Edited by F. Archer. 
*,* A portion of this book being the property of Messrs Ashdown & 
Parry, it is published by special arrangement with them. 
9. Celebrated Marches one aR me Arranged by F, Archer. 
10, —- ne ove eee F, Archer, 
ll 0. 
12, Do. 


ak deb cok cae a aaa Do. 
me a na a ae ‘oie son Do. 
(To be continued.) 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK (7 and 8 excepted), 
_OuNtnaHaM Boosky & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers, 


y ?, 
“MHE BUILDING OF THE SHIP.”—J. F. Baryerrt’s 
new Oantata, produced with triumphant suecess at the late Leeds 
Festival, will be shortly performed in Oxford, Brighton, Glasgow, Colchester, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft; Hull, Halifax (twice), Burton-on-Trent, Ealing, 
Leicester, Weston-super-Mare, Birkenhead, Sheftield, North Shields, Cheltenham, 
Barnsley, Wallington, and London. Vocal Score, 6s. net; Chorus Parts, 1s, 6d. 
each net,—PatEy & WILLIS, 39, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
* TF ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. , 

‘* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but witlial expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.” —Daily Telegraph. 

: Just Published. z 
“MS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 

LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 


Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
4 Quatre Mains. Par Ienack Grpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music by Istpore DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


1 ed SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesse Royp seo teens 4B 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Cross... we 48. 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jesste RoyD ... nn. wee 48, 


London: DuncAN Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 


MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s, 

















Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIF FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon, the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan pense 0o., 244, Regent Street W. 


NEW SONGS BY RUBINI 8S. JERVIS. 
‘“‘A MOMENT MORE, THE SWELLING SAILS” _... = say 
‘* FRIENDS ” (Words by JaMES MONTGOMERY) ... “as ote em 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“A barcarolle, ‘A moment more, the swelling sails,’ and a song, ‘ Friends,’ by 
Mr E, R. 8. Jervis, should not be passed over in any search after music of the 
kind above commonplace.”--Daily Telegraph. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY PAUL SEMLER. 


“AN EVENING SONG” (“ ABENDLIED”) _... eA 28, 
‘“‘A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREIL”) ... see me ip se or or ' 
* JOYFULNESS” (“‘ FROHSINN ”) ... ie os ae si i 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“Amateur pianists will do well not to let escape them, three pieces—‘An 
Evening Song,’ a ‘ Reverie,’ and ‘ Joyfulness '—by Mr Paul Semler. These have 
decided merit, and ere pleasing and effective without severely taxing tha 
executant,”—Dady Teleyraph, 





4s. 
4s, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 
(Late Burret, OraMPon & Oo.), 
: Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. : 

Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine bs ie France, Paris: Passage du Grand 


er}, et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 











NEW SACRED SONG. 


IT IS THY HAND, MY GOD. 


Poetry from the 39th Psalm, 


Music by . 
LOUISA SHARPE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 
SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—‘‘ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZO.—“ His Second Attempt ” 
2. ANDANTE.—‘‘His Despairand Return.” | 4. Ronpo.—‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





By 


NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“As a piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
Lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly boys.’ We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suftice.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Low MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KREUTZER’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By STaNIsLavs 
Evuior. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
7 _ e Just Published, : 
OURREE IN E FLAT. For the Pianoforte. Composed 
by BrowLow Baker. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 








“HER VOICE.” 


““TTER VOICE.” Ianace Ginsonn’s popular Song (poetry 
- by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enrrquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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BEETHOVEN'S LATER YEARS.* 
(Continued from page 108. ) 

Another circumstance happened to interrupt Beethoven in 
remodelling his Fidelio; this was an action against Miailzel. 
Under the specious pretext that he had supplied the idea of the 
“ Battle of Vittoria,” and that the symphony had been written 
for his Panharmonicon, Miilzel thougut fit to claim the work as 
his property. Beethoven could not possibly allow such a claim ; 
some very bitter recriminations followed, and thetwo friends became 
mortally estranged. Miilzel, however, had no idea of yielding. He 
was about to proceed to England, and intended at any price making 
a great parade there of the “ Battle of Vittoria.” He secretly 
obtained the band-parts, and easily managed to put together a 
score with which he set out on his travels. On arriving at 
Munich, he could not resist giving two concerts, the principal 
feature of which was Beethoven's work. On hearing of this piece 
of audacity, the composer was tremendously incensed, and imme- 
diately set about taking steps to obtain justice on his shameless 
despoiler. Unfortunately, at that period, it was difficult to 
maintain the right of an author to his intellectual work, and the 
action brought by Beethoven against Miilzel had lasted several 
years and threatened never to come to an end, when the parties 
concerned determined to let it drop and be reconciled with each 
other again. 

But it was not alone these external circumstances which 
retarded the remodelling of Fidelio; there was also the repug- 
nance felt by the composer for the ungrateful task, in which he 
could not take an interest. It was in vain that the persons for 
whose benefit the performance was to be given begged him to 
exert himself ; the work did not progress. 

“The first act will be ready in a few days,” he replied to 
Treitschke, who urged him to make an effort; “ but there is a 
great deal to be done in the second, irrespective of my having to 
write an overture. This latter is the easiest part of the business, 
for I mean to compose an entirely new one. By the way, the 
score on which I am working is atrociously copied, and I am 
obliged to revise it, note for note. In a word, my dear Treitschke, 
I swear that this work will render me worthy of a martyr’s 
crown; had you not taken so much trouble and made such admir- 
able modifications in it I should not have the courage to go on. 
To you, therefore, will be due the honour of having saved the 
waifs of my shipwrecked bark.” 

Meanwhile, the artists continued uninterruptedly rehearsing, 
and, piece by piece, they at length got the work up. The first 
performance was definitively fixed for the 23rd May ; the general 
rehearsal was to come off the day before; and on the 20th 
Beethoven had not written a note of the overture he had solemnly 
promised. On the day last named he went to breakfast at the 
Roman Emperor with his friend, Dr Bartholini. After eating 
with a good appetite, he took a bill of fare, and, having illustrated 
the back of it with staves, began silently tracing notes on them. 
“Let us be going,” said Bartholini, who had just settled the 
reckoning. “One instant,” replied Beethoven, “I have got my 
overture.” He rapidly wrote down his sketch, and, putting the 
bill of fare in his pocket, left the place quietly and contentedly. 
As the overture, however, could not be ready for the grand 
rehearsal, the band was called, on the morning of the 23rd, to 
decipher it, Beethoven having engaged to deliver it in good time. 
At the appointed hour, the musicians assembled in the theatre ; 
Beethoven alone was not there. After waiting some time, 
Treitschke resolved to go to his house and fetch him. Beethoven 
was asleep with clenched hands. The leaves of the score were 
scattered about on the floor and bed. Near the sleeper, on his 
table, was a glass of wine, with the remains of a biscuit soaking 
init. The last bit of a candle testified to his having worked till 
early dawn. The overture was completed, but there was not time 
enough to have it copied. Everyone saw that, if the opera was 
to be given, they would have to do without the new overture that 
evening. This was the course adopted, and it did not impair the 
success. Very carefully got up and well performed, Fidelio pro- 
duced a deep impression. 

“ Scarcely had the curtain fallen on the first act,” says The Col- 
lector, “ere Herr van Beethoven was called for amid the acclama- 





* From Le Ménestrel, 








tions of the whole house, and greeted with enthusiastic cheers.” 
Another witness expresses himself in pretty much the same terms: 
“ All the numbers of the score were applauded with transports or 
rather with fury. After the first and second acts, the composer 
was unanimously re-called.” As we perceive, the hour of Fidelio 
had struck, and the Viennese public, until then indifferent to the 
admirable beauties of the score, were suddenly touched by its grace, 
and beheld the work revealed in all its splendour. This impression 
was a lasting one; the master’s triumph was continued during a 
long series of performances, and we may say that, since the year 
1814, his work has never ceased to be a stockpiece at the Opera- 
house, Vienna. The new version proved so successful that Artaria 
did not hesitate publishing it. The task of reducing the score 
was, with Beethoven's consent, confided to young Moscheles. 
Beethoven insisted on only one condition : the different numbers 
were to be submitted to him previously to being delivered to the 
engraver. Moscheles, then hardly more than twenty, could not 
desire a more favourable opportunity of being placed in direct re- 
lation with the master for whom he professed an unbounded 
esteem. He hastened to show him the separate numbers as they 
were finished, and received in connection with them some invalu- 
able lessons which he treasured up in his memory all his life. In 
his diary he narrates circumstantially all his interviews. “ When 
my labours were quite finished, [ went to his house with the last 
leaf on which was written: ‘Completed by the grace of God.’ 
Beethoven was not in, so I left the music on the table. The next 
day, when I went for it again, I found certain corrections and, in 
the master’s large writing, this line: ‘O man, help thyself!’” 
Victor WILpER. 
( To be continued. ) 








Her Mayesty’s THEATRE.—An interesting and novel experi- 
ment was commenced at this Theatre on Saturday afternoon, 
attended with every sign of a successful result. ‘The object of 
the enterprise,” as Mr Samuel Hayes, who has undertaken it, 
remarks, “ will combine in a drawing-room entertainment the 
most amusing and characteristic music-hall art, English and 
foreign.” With this view a programme of a comprehensive and 
extensive character had been prepared for some of the cleverest 
and best known music-hall performers in London, including also 
artists from America, two or three from Paris, and one from 
Africa. To begin with, there was an excellent orchestra, the 
overture entrusted to which was a medley of catches from comic 
songs, entitled “ Echoes of London.” Mr J. W. Barrett, besides 
an amusing song called “ He’s got em on,” which seems to have 
found its way into several pantomimes, gave a laughable parody 
of “ Beloved Star.” He was followed by Miss Marie Gilchrist, a 
transformation dancer, who effected rapid changes of costume 
during her performance, finishing an adroitly-executed skipping- 
rope dance. Dutch Daly, Charles Coborn, and Herbert Campbell, 
are well known as music-hall favourites, and each showed himself 
possessor of no inconsiderable humour, Mr Daly’s monologues and 
Mr Coborn’s burlesque of a French café-concert singer being 
especially happy. The representatives of that branch of lady pro- 
fessionals known as serio-comics, duettists, and dancers, were Miss 
Phcebe Don, the sisters Richmond, from America, and Miss Clarke, 
also an American, who was accompanied in her entertamment by 
Mr Clarke. The performances of the young ladies included sing- 
ing, but they chiefly excelled as Terpsichoreans, The art of 
juggling was admirably exhibited by Mr John Leclair; and Mdlle 
Corti, a very young and prepossessing artist, executed, in the most 
neat and expressive manner, some effective solos on the mandolin. 
Among the foreign visitors were Mdme Riviére and M. Bruet, 
from the Alcazar of Paris, who gave a Tyrolean character sketch 
of a diverting nature. Mdlle Kadoudja, from the Eldorado of 
Paris, was the representative of Africa, being probably of Algeria. 
She sang in a cultivated and tasteful style and was much applauded. 
The entertainment, which concluded with a burlesque quadrille 
by the “ Fiji Flutterers,” lasted about two hours and was heartily 
enjoyed by a full house. ‘The order appeared to be that no one 
should sing more than twice, though several of the performers 
could have had recalls, It is but fair to add that the varied 
entertainment is entirely free from any objectionable features. 
The matinées, which take place from three to five, are to be con- 
tinued daily.— Daily News, 
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THE BERLIN IIOCH-SCHULE FUR MUSIK. 

The performances of the Royal School for Music hold, beyond a 
doubt, the first place in our concert-life. The public are accustomed 
to expect the ve.y hest, and are not disappointed; in return, 
they express their gratitude by approbation attaining a degree of 
warmth seldom reached in our climate. The 29th performance, 
which took place on Tuesday, the 15th inst., in the Singacademie, 
was not inferior to those preceding it; it possessed especial interest 
from the co-operation of Joachim as a soloist, and the production 
of two violin novelties, The first of these, a Concerto (I) minor) 
in three movements, by Gade, adds nothing to the characteristics 
of the composer. The soft and pleasing sensibility, possessing an 
aflinity to Mendelssohn’s, which distinguishes all Gade’s former 
c‘eations, reigns, also, in this one. We often wish the 
motives exhibited a more strongly pronounced physiognomy and 
the expression greater force, yet, despite these drawbacks, the 
harmony and musical flow of the whole cannot fail to delight. The 
movement best calculated to show off the violin is the third, which 
displays more sharply marked rhythm and more effective con- 
trasts in the principal themes than the previous movements. 
That the execution both as regards Joachim and the orchestra, to 
which an important part is assigned, was something admirable, is 
a fact we need not emphasise. But, as a virtuoso, Joachim shone 
still more in the second novelty, “ Variations with Orchestra,” 
composed by himself. In these he exhibited that marvellous 
eminence, which has made him, taken all in all, the first of living 
violinists. Dexterity, tone, good taste, and intellect, are all 
unrivalled. The composition itself is extremely interesting ; 
with much cleverness and in skilful gradation it presents under 
various forms a simple theme bearing the impress of melan- 
choly. Though as a rule subservient to the solo instrument, the 
orchestra assumes very effectively an independent part in many 
passages, The public were enthusiastic. Besides the above, the 
programme comprised a Suite in C major, by J. S. Bach, which, 
though not so strongly marked as the well-known one in D major, 
is distinguished, especially in the Menuet and Cavotte, for its 
freshness and spirit ; then came Cherubini’s overture to his opera, 
Faniska, written at and for Vienna; and, finally, Beethoven's 
“Pastoral Symphony,” the last under the direction of Joachim, 
while Professor Rudorff conducted the other pieces, Notwith- 
standing the unusually late hour at which the concert began, and 
its exceptional length, the public stopped to the last note, but 
we would fain plead for a change in these respects on future 
occasions, 

aa 
JOACHIM’S RETURN. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance this season on Monday 
night, and, as usual, a great crowd welcomed him, undeterred by 
weather which might have supplied the strongest and healthiest 
with an excuse for remaining at home. There is nothing to wonder 
at in this ; indeed, the marvel is that, year by year, we take up time 
and space in recording it. ‘‘Orpheus with his lute made trees, and the 
mountain tops that freeze, bow themselves when he did sing ;” and 
Joachim, with his fiddle, exercises a corresponding power over men 
and women. We are not prepared to say, looking at the wayward 
nature of the matter operated upon by Herr Joachim, that Orpheus 
accomplished the greater feat. Be this as it may, the charm of the 
Hungarian fiddle is so irresistible that the notion of withstanding it 
enters nobody’s head. Herr Joachim’s reception was as cordial as 
ever, and the great artist acknowledged it with his customary 
modesty, seeming to deprecate rather than invite applause, as he 
might be supposed to do who feels himself only the servant of men 
far greater—the interpreter of ideas not his own. With perfect 
propriety, one of the latest quartets of Beethoven had been chosen 





* From the Bérsen-Zeitung.—Feb, 17, 





to begin the concert, and Herr Joachim led in his own unapproach- 
able manner the extraordinary work in C sharp minor, having as 
colleagues Messrs Ries, Straus, and Piatti. A finer performance 
would be hard to imagine, infinitely harder to obtain. As though 
to show that the ripest Beethoven music did not lie beyond her 
means any more than beyond those of her male associates. Miss 
Krebs followed with the master’s Sonata in E (Op. 109), which she 
played so as fully to establish the pretension. Experience of her 
art and of life is evidently not lost upon this young lady, who more 
and more adds to remarkable technical skill the perceptiveness and 
sympathy without which an “artist” is only an exemplification of 
mechanical dexterity. After so much of the abstruse in music, 
Haydn’s Quartet (Op. 17, No. 5) came as a most agreeable relief, the 
concert ending with Nos. 15, 17, 18, and 20 of the set of Hungarian 
Dances recently arranged by Brahms for pianoforte duet and by 
Herr Joachim for violin and pianoforte. We doubt very much 
whether the merit of the second set is equal to that of the first, 
but an excellent choice was made from its contents in this instance, 
while, as a matter of course, all that skill and zeal could do for the 
novelty was done by Herr Joachim and Miss Krebs. Mr Oswald, a 
very promising young baritone, supplied the songs of the evening, 
and gave decided satisfaction.—D. 7’. 








Rostock.—Wonders will never cease. The Senate and Town- 
Council recently voted a grant of 5,000 marks to the Stadttheater, 
and the manager, Herr Adolf Oppenheim, for reasons of his own, 
respectfully declined it. 


EpInpurGH. —The 41st concert in commemoration of General Reid, 
founder of the Chair of Music in the University of Edinburgh, was held 
on the evening of the 14th inst., in the Music Hall, which was full in 
every part, the orchestra being decorated with plants, while on the 
organ hung the picture of the General himself, greatly pleased, judging 
from the expression on his face, with what was going on. The 
analytical book.of the concert was elaborately got up, and the various 
notices were excellent, both in their matter and in the clearness 
and beauty of the musical type in which the extracts from the 
themes were printed. Such notices add immensely, not only to the 
enjoyment of the audience, but to the intelligent understanding of 
what theyarehearing. The concert was opened with the time-honoured 
excerpts from the compositions of the founder—music which may not 
be of a very high class, but is, at least, pleasant to listen to. The 
audience, according to the old custom, stood up during the perform- 
ance of the spirited march, “The Garb of old Gaul.” The programme, 
as a whole, was the most interesting of the three ; which the mere 
fact that it contained one of the very finest works of Beethoven, 
scarcely represented this year so conspicuously as many would have 
wished, suffices to explain. The first piece was Mozart’s overture 
to Jl Flauto Magico, the last, as it certainly is one of the very best 
of the composer. From the opening chords all through the stirring 
allegro the playing of the band was perfect. Mdme Néruda gave 
Spohr’s 12th concerto (in A), for violin and orchestra, playing all three 
movements with her accustomed skill. Her solo, in the second 
part, consisted of a Sarabande and Tambourin, by Léclair, the latter 
of which afforded excellent opportunities of exhibiting her absolute 
mastery over the technicalities of the instrument. The Symphony 
was Beethoven's No. 7, in A major—probably the finest he ever 
wrote, with the exception of the ‘‘Choral.” Mr Hallé’s performance 
of the regretted Hermann Goetz’s Concerto, in B flat, was all that 
could be Sosieed. The last piece was the march from J'annhduser, 
a played. (This would rather have startled General Reid— 

t linge.) Mdlle Breidenstein sang Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Ungliick- 
sel’ge,” Schumann’s “ Auftriige,” and a rather weak ‘‘ Wiegenlied,”’ 
by Taubert. Mr Maas sang admirably. His first song, Handel’s 
**Sound an alarm,” was declaimed with a power for which we had 
hardly given him credit, and so pleased the audience that he had to 
repeat the latter part of the air. In the second part he gave two 
songs by Sir Herbert Oakeley, with true expression; both were 
excellent. The ‘ Farewell” is a beautiful setting of Byron’s well- 
known words, first introduced by Mr Sims Reeves at the Worcester 
Festival. The ‘Troubadour’s Song” was published as a chorus 
for mixed voices, then reset for male voices, and sung at one of the 
University concerts. It is highly spirited, and was so popular, 
that, late as the hour, Mr Maas had to sing it again. We must, in 
conclusion, congratulate Sir Herbert Oakeley on having added yet 
another to the long roll of genuine, successful ‘‘ Reid Festivals 2 
held under his superintendence, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
The students gave a Chamber Concert in the concert-room of 
the Institution on Saturday evening, Feb. 19. The following is 
the programme :— 
Motett, ‘‘Salve Regina,” (Hauptmann) — the Choir; Molto 


Moderato e Cantabile, Menuetto e Trio, from Fantasia Sonata, Op. 78, 
(Schubert)—pianoforte, Miss Stevenson, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson ; 
Scena e Romanza, Piero da Padova, (Ettore Fiori)—Cecilia, Miss Kate 
Ashdown ; Polonaise, in G, (Vieuxtemps)—violin, Mr Frank Arnold, 
pupil of M. Sainton ; songs “‘Spring-Love,” (Franz)—Mrs Irene Ware; 
Fugue, in E minor, (J. S. h)—organ, Mr Lake; Aria, ‘‘ Regnava nel 
Silenzio,” Lucia di Lammermoor, (Donizetti)—Lucia, Miss osephine 
Vuliam ; Romance, (MS.), (George John Bennett, Balfe scholar) — 
violoncello, Mr Whitehouse, pianoforte, Mr G. J. Bennett; Duet, 
“Children, Pray,” (God Thou art Great), (Spohr)—Miss Marian 
McKenzie and Mr Robertson ; Air with Variations, in F, for two 
iege (first time of performance), (A. H. Jackson)—pianoforte, 
Miss Borton and Mr Bowen, pupils of Mr Wingham ; Chorus, Paradise 
and the Peri, (Female Voices), (Schumann)—solos, Miss Florence 
Norman, Miss Coeni, Miss G. Lewis, and Miss M. Spencer Jones ; 
Adagio and Allegro from Sonata, in A, No.6, (Boccherini)—violoncello, 
Mr Whitehouse ; Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘ Giunse Alfin,” ‘Deh Vieni,” 
(Mozart)—Noze di Figaro, Susanna, Miss Thudichum, Parepa-Rosa 
acholar ; Theme et Etude, in A minor, Op. 45, (Thalberg)—pianoforte, 
Miss Marian Davis, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; Duets, ‘The 
Wanderer,” ‘‘ Birdie,” (Rubinstein)—Miss Mary Beare and Miss 
Constance Phillips; Part Songs, ‘‘Lovers’ Parting,” ‘‘The Warrior,” 
(Walter Macfarren. ) 

Mr William Shakespeare conducted. ‘I'he concert-room was quite 
full. The next Chamber Concert is announced to take place in 
the concert-room on Saturday evening, March 19. 


——O—— 
MUSIC AT THE MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


( From a Correspondent. ) 


During the last month the musical entertainments have been 
principally recitals on the great organ built by Fincham of Mel- 
bourne, at a cost of over £8,000, Several of our leading organists 
have been playing. The private musical arrangements, made 
principally by manufacturers of pianos and organs, have been well 
attended in the various Courts. Mdme Carlotta Tasca, K.S.R.A.M., 
has been playing on Brinsmead’s pianos, H. Kowalski on Phillipe 
Herz & Co.’s pianos, and Mr David Lee (City Organist), on the 
Smith American Organs. 

Having several choral and orchestral societies here, it was 
hoped the works of the great Masters would be performed; but 
the Commissioners have shown such indifference to any arrange-~ 
ments beyond string and brass band concerts, and organ recitals, 
that this happy idea has passed away altogether. The following 
have been part of the organ recitals :—Overtures to Guillaume 
Tell and Semiramide; Grand Exhibition March (tev. Dr Torrance); 
Beethoven's Funeral March; “ Farewell;” Hallelujah Chorus 
(Handel) ; Overture, Le Cheval de Bronze; L’ Invitation a la Valse 
(Weber); Minuet, Boccherini; Sonata No. 1 (Mendelssohn) ; Jupiter 
Symphony (Mozart); Coronation Anthem (Ilandel); March Eli 
(Costa); Offertoire in G (Wély); Overture, Masaniello (Auber) ; 
and many excerpts from standard oratorios. Caron’s Australian 
Band have performed the Overtures to Fra Diavolo, Zampa, 
William Tell, Poet and Peasant (Suppé), Fiends Turkish March 
(Michaelis), Weber's Invitation a la Valse (scored by Berlioz), 
Riviére’s “ Anvil Polka,” Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” “ Wedding 
March” (Lohengrin), and operatic selections. 

_ The Austrian Strauss Band (Military and Orchestral) have dis- 
tinguished themselves principally in the following items :— 
Radetzki March (Strauss), Prelude and Quartet, Rigoletto ; Valse 
Militaire (Verdi) ; Blue Danube Waltz ; Overture, Hungary Laslo 
(Erkel) ; Festmarsch (Herbert) ; Wedding March (Mendelssohn) ; 
Overture, Pique Dame (Suppé), “Trotzkopfchen” polka (Fahr- 
bach); Cavatina, Robert le Diable (Flugelhorn solo by Herr 
Zermann), March, Le Prophéte; Overture, Donna del Lago. 
Amongst the pianoforte selections we may name :—Andante 
and Rondo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn); Polonaise in A major 
(Chopin) ; Gavotte in G (Plumpton); Etude in G flat (Loc- 
shorn); “La Truite” (Heller); Valses in © sharp minor and 
D flat (Chopin), 
Jan, 5th, 1881, H.J,8, 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.* 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” seems a sort of 
appropriate saying at this time of the year, if, of course, all your 
readers have not already, after having made merry with it on the 
day, made merrier with the rest cold or fried. But the proof of 
my pudding is a musical fact which has been brought to light 
since Christmas Day. ‘The “fact” is that the Société Philhar- 
monique de Boulogne-sur-Mer have been so well received and 
accepted by the inhabitants of “la Ville de Plaisance,” that not 
only have they a goodly number of subscribers, but also a goodly 
number of donors, to a reserve fund, enabling the president, Herr 
Reichardt, with the aid of his secretary and professors, to give, 
for the entertainment of subscribers and invites only, a concert 
aptly named in the programme, “Soirée musicale (¢ntime) de 
musique classique et moderne.” An audience of about 300 real 
amateurs of music were present at the newly-built Grande Salle 
des Sapeurs Pompiers (which Salle, by the way, is not very much 
to be praised for its acoustic merits) to listen to the following 
programme :—]. Quatuor, No. 4 (Beethoven); 2. Aria, Noces de 
Figaro; 3. Choeur, “Dors, noble enfant” (Cherubini); 4. Nocturne, 
No. 1, Op. 53 (Chopin) and “Danse Hongroise” (Brahms) ; 5. 
Duo, Mireille ; 6. ‘Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge ” (Massenet). 
7. Cheur, “Songe d'une nuit d’Eté” (Mendelssohn). It would 
be needless to analyse such a well selected programme as regards 
its authors, but I must have a word about the interpreters 
of the same. No. 1, Beethoven’s Quatuor, was very well ren- 
dered by Malle MM. Delattre (our worthy secretary, 
who is well known as a violinist and promoter of good 
music in Boulogne), Thibout and Falecker. The air from Les 
Noces de Figaro was well but rather nervously given by a 
young lady who, however, earned her laurels—and a bouquet 
when she joined Herr Reichardt later on, in the duo from Mireille. 
As regards the tenor’s singing, I am sure I express the opinion 
of many present, that his voice was so sweet, his notes so just, 
and his method so——convénable to that of his companion, that 
both earned well-deserved applause. Much credit is due to M. 
Taranne (maitre de Chapelle at St Nicholas’ Church), and to his 
orchestra of stringed instruments (about 25 in number), for their 
rendering of Massenet’s “ Dernier Sommeil de Ja Vierge,” also to 
M. Picard who wielded the édton on each occasion, when the 
‘* Dames amateur membres de la Société” sang with effect the 
two choruses. In fact, the Concert Intime was such a success that 
the same programme is to be repeated to-night, as on the 15th 
there was not room enough for all the would-be listeners. 

So we conclude as we began, by saying “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ”—well, and we may add, in the digestion, 
But who put it in the pot? Iflow many times has it not been 
cooked in the columns of the Musical World, during the last eight 
years? why, during the off season at B.S. M. music was always 
put on the shelf? Refer to numbers of that journal as far back, 
if you like, as Dec, 7, 1872. X. T. R. 

Jan. 12, 1880. 








— -()—- 
ENGLISH OPERA AT HANOVER. 


The first two representations of an opera called the Vetled 
Prophet, composed by a young Englishman, Mr C. P. Stanford, 
took place on the 6th and 11th of this month at the Court Theatre, 
Hanover. The new work obtained a decided and well-deserved 
success. It exhibits a more than usual dramatic-musical talent, 
quite original, and promising well for the future of the composer. 
The text is taken from the first tale of Feramors in Moore's Lalla 
Rookh, and the subject, though strange and somewhat upsym- 
pathetic, has been treated with great ability by Mr Barclay Squire. 
The music is entirely free from all Wagner influence—and if we 
must class it, we should say it belonged to the Schumann-Brahms 
school. The Hanover public followed the piece with great 
intelligence and interest, notwithstanding an entire absence of all 
preliminary puffs. The Hanoverians will have done their part in 
the encouragement of a talent, from which much that is important 
for music may justly be anticipated. The Court Theatre has our 
hearty thanks for its careful and successful rendering of this 
interesting novelty —Nord Deutsche Allg. Zeitung. 





* Delayed in transmission, 
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THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
(From the *‘ Bradford Observer.” ) 


“THe Srory oF Patosopny.” By Aston Leicu. (London : 
Triibner & Co.) There is a considerable difference between the 
history of philosophy and the story of philosophy, just as there is 
between the history and the story of a nation. The history is the 
more seriously written and deeper work ; it involves more research, 
it inquires into the causes of events, and is more minute in describing 
their details. But a story is more picturesque, touches only the 
prominent features of its subject, and is more popular with the 
general reader. There are already several histories of philosophy, 
useful to University students and others who have not time to read 
the works of the numerous writers on this vast subject ; but to the 
general reader such books are apt to seem dry. The Story of 
Philosophy is, therefore, a welcome addition to the literature of the 
subject, and is likely to find many readers who wish to know some- 
thing of the different philosophical systems, and at the same time to 
get a bird’s-eye view of the customs and manners of their founders. 
The book before us treats entirely of Greek philosophy from its 
commencement until shortly before the Christian era, and gives a 
brief account of each system as it rose and fell, showing at the same 
time how one system influenced another, either according to the 
laws of natural development, or by producing a reaction which led 
to the rise of a new school of thought. But not content with thus 
bringing the various systems before us, the writer gives such graphic 
pictures of their authors, that they cease to be mere names (too often 
the case in short histories) and become real characters, themselves 
teaching and giving life to their doctrines, It is this peculiar power 
of raising from the dead these old philosophers which will give the 
book its charm. Beginning with Thales, who lived 600 years before 
Christ, and who thought that water was the first cause of all things, 
we come down, past Anaximenes, who believed in air, to Pythagoras, 
founder of the theory that number was the first cause, and teacher 
of the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. From him to 
the Eleatics, who possessed the great idea that there is but One, 
and that this One is the first cause of the universe combined 
—a doctrine ultimately leading to Pantheism, we come to a 
group of four philosophers preceding the Sophists, amongst whom 
the most striking figure is Empedocles. Empedocles strove to unite 
the world of faith with the world of reason, and taught the gospel 
that the universe consisted of four elements, held together, possessed, 
and directed by an eternal, almighty power—/ove. After explaining 
the teaching and character of the Sophists, the author comes to 
what is the main part of the book—the story of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. They are the best known, as they are the most important, 
of the ancient philosophers ; yet it is not often we see such a vivid 
yet concise picture of their lives and times as here presented, and 
the reader will obtain from these few chapters a clearer knowledge 
of Athenian philosophical, thought and society than from other books 
of more profound learning and greater length. The three branches 
into which Socratic thought developed are also well explained ; the 
Megaric, which held that the soul of man is but a ray from the one 
Good ; the Cyrenaic, which ultimately became Epicureanism, and 
taught that the end for which humanity was created was gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment; and, thirdly, the Cynic. This unpleasant 
school, deriving its name from the temple of Cynosarges, where its 
founder taught, and not from the Greek name for a dog, scarcely 
deserves to be called an offshoot from Socratic thought. It is doubt- 
ful whether its founder ever appreciated the spirit of the teaching 
of Socrates, being rather carried away by a superficial view which 
led him to exaggerate whatever defects it might possess. There is 
little resemblance, indeed, between the Cynic philosophers and 
Socrates. The relations of the great triad, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, are well epitomised. ‘They are the cause, the o eration, 
and the effect, ‘‘Out of Socrates (the destroyer) and Plato (the 
manufacturer) sprang Aristotle, recorder of and great deducer from 
facts.” After these came a lull and a reaction. The sceptics were 
their successors, and with them ancient philosophy virtually ceased 
to exist. The Epicureans, Stoics, and New Academicians could not 
revive its greatness ; they could merely keep the lamp of philosophy 
alive. The old world had sunk under the influence of corruption 
and of Rome. It needed new energy to be given to it by a new 
belief, all the old creeds being extinct. A new philosophy arose in 
— ge segs — and = author of the book betore us will shortly 
otter to the public another work on the Progress of Philosophy after 
the Birth of Christ, ER Pee a 





MomE AwnyeTtE Essiporr, the superlative Russian pianist, 
lias been playing with extraordinary success at concerts in 
Duzharest, 





LES CONTES D’'HOFFMANN. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The curtain rises on the interior of a German Bier-Keller, kept 
by Master Luther. Hoffmann (we all know Hoffmann) is dis- 
covered with a party of Students, to whom he narrates various 
episodes in his life, illustrating the familiar maxim, “ the course of 
true love never did run smooth.” By a device not new to those 
who have seen Victorine, A Dream of the Future, &c., the story is 
represented bodily before the public, We first see Hoffmann 
smitten with Olympia, who has captivated him while sitting at 
her window. But Olympia is not of flesh and blood, though her 
waltzing excels even that of the majority of her fair-haired 
countrywomen, and she sings like a veritable prima donna. She 
is, in fact, no more than an automaton, created by Coppelius and 
Spallanzani. Owing to an accident, the main-spring of the fasci- 
nating doll is broken, and, instead of a beauteous girl, the poet 
beholds strewn about a confused heap of mechanical contriv- 
ances. Recovered from this shock, Hoffmann turns his atten- 
tion to Antonia, who, like her dead mother, is a great beauty 
and a famous vocalist. She suffers, however, from heart 
disease, and each time she sings, “drives a nail into her coffin,” 
Hoffmann, who adores her, entreats her to sing no more. But 
all his prayers and adjurations are nullified by the influence of a 
certain Dr Miracle, mysteriously related to other characters in the 
piece. The doom which Hoffmann fears overtakes the gifted 
syren, who dies with a song upon her lips. The third object of 
his love is another beauty, called Giulietta. His adventures with 
her are not represented on the stage, for we are carried back to 
the beer-cellar of the first act, and the hero merely informs us 
that his passion for Giulietta has come to a terrible end. “ Why 
open afresh old sorrows !” he exclaims--though unable to shake 
off the remembrance of them, Crushed in spirit, he is tired of 
the world. “Nothing is left me,” he says in despair. “ You 
forget your genius !” the Muse replies, and the curtain falls. Such 
is a hasty outline of the strange book, the last Offenbach ever set 
to music. Ie wanted to show himself. capable of higher things 
than mere buffo opera, and expended an amount of time and care 
on the work he had never bestowed on any of its precursors. 
Those least favourably inclined towards him ”—says the Ménestrel 
— must in justice own that he has not failed, While there is a 
great deal in the music in Offenbach’s happiest buffo style, much 
of it reaches a higher standard.” ‘This is especially true of the 
trio for Hoffmann, Doctor Miracle, and Counsellor Crespel (Act 
III.), Antonia’s song, and the duet between Antonia and Hoff- 
mann. Another number entitled to praise is the barcarolle “0, 
belle Nuit,” in its way a gem. The cast wasstrong. Mdlle Isaac, 
as the Automaton and as Antonia, exceeded all her previous 
efforts asa vocalist, while her acting surpassed expectation. Never 
before did she prove herself so consummate an artist. Talazac 
in the part of Hoffmann, and askin as Counsellor Lindorff, 
Coppelius, and Doctor Miracle, are admirable. Mention, too, 
should be made of Mdlle Ugalde as Niklaus, a student; and, 
indeed, al] the other artists, including Mdlle Dupuis, Chéneviére, 
Gourdon, Troy, and Grivot, lend valuable aid to the ensemble. The 
band and chorus were no less zealous than the principal singers, 
contributing in no small degree to the success of the new opera. 
The scenery is picturesque and so are the costumes, the latter 
designed by Th. Thomas, an authority in such matters. There 
can be little doubt that Les Contes d’ Hoffmann will prove a trump 
card for Carvalho. . He deserves it. 








WE regret very much to announce the death of Dr Max 
Schlesinger, which took place last week at his residence in Upper 
Bedford Place. Dr Max Schlesinger, who had been for many years 
in London the Correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, was in- 
timately known in the best society of the capital. His house was 
the centre at which many of the artistic and literary celebrities 
of the Continent found their introduction to English society. Its 
pleasant gatherings will remain long in the memory of those who 
took part in them, and the genial and kindly presence of the host 
will be missed in many quarters. Dr Schlesinger’s high character, 
his various accomplishments, his large information, and his lively 
and animated talk, made him always welcome, He died suddenly 
of disease of the heart. His successor as London correspondent 
to the Cologne Gazette will, it is reported, be the well-known Dr 
Schneider,—Daily News, Feb, 14. 
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LIST OF PROFESSORS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
OF MUSIC (1881). 
PRINCIPAL—PROFESSOR MACFARREN, 


Harmony and_Composition.—H. C. Banister, F. W. Davenport, 
A. H, Jackson, H. C. Lunn, Professor Macfarren, Ebenezer Prout, 
B.A. (Lond.), C, Steggall, Mus. D. Cantab, 

Singing.—G. Benson, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F. R. Cox, W. H. 
Cummings, E. Fiori, Gustave Garcia, Manuel Garcia, M.D. Hon., 
P. Gilardoni, P. Goldberg, Cav., Edwin Holland, R. Latter, C. 
Pinsuti, Cav., A. Randegger, H. Regaldi, William Shakespeare, 
Montem Smith, F. Walker, T. A. Wallworth, R. George (assistant), 

Pianoforte.—Sir Julius Benedict, H. R. Eyers, Eaton Faning, 
Walter Fitton, W. H. Holmes, F. B, Jewson, S. Kemp, Walter 
Macfarren, A. O'Leary, Brinley Richards, Harold Thomas, A. H. 
Thouless, F, Westlake, T. Wingham, F. W. W. Bampfylde (assis- 
tant), T, A. Matthay (assistant), E. Morton (assistant). 

Organ.—C. Steggall, Mus. D. Cautab., H. R. Rose (assistant). 
Harp.—J. Cheshire, E. Lockwood, John Thomas. Violin. —H. 
Weist Hill, F. Ralph, Prosper Sainton. Viola.—R. Blagrove. 
Violoncello.—W. Buels, W. Pettit, A. Piatti. Double Bass.—C. 
White. Flute.—O. Svendsen. Hauthoy.—G. Horton. Clarionet.— 
H. Lazarus. Bassoon.—G, W. Trout. Horn.—C. Harper. Trumpet 
and Cornet.—T, Harper. Z'rombone.—W. Winterbottom. Military 
Musie.—D. Godfrey. Hlocution.—Walter Lacy. /talian Language,— 
F. De Asarta. French Language.— Alphonse Hartog. German 
Language.—Gottlieb Weil, Ph. D. English Language.—K. Aveling, 
D. Se. Lond. Acoustics.—J. R. Sterndale Bennett, M.A., Cantab. 

Sus-Proressors.—R. B. Addison, Frank Arnold, C. T. Corke, 
G. Hooper, A. Jarratt, R. Harvey Lohr, G. F. Smith, Charlton T. 
Speer, Percy Stranders, W. G. Wood. 

Conductor of Orchestral and Choral Practice.--W. Shakespeare. 

Director of Violin Quartet Class.—P. Sainton. Director of Sight- 
Singing Class.—H. R. Eyers. Directorsofthe Operatic Class—(musical), 
E. Fiori, (dramatic), Gustave Garcia. Governess.—Miss Sharpe. 
Librarian,—J. Douce. 

: —o——. 


(To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” ) . 


Str,—Your correspondent is incorrect when he says that I had 
stated that Gluck’s Orfeo had not been performed in London within 
living memory. If you will kindly refer to the enclosed prospectus 
of my Orchestral Concerts, you will see that I merely announced 
that I would give a performance of Gluck’s celebrated opera, Orpheus, 
at the third concert on May 28. By kindly inserting this letter in 
your next issue, you will much oblige, yours very faithfully, 


126, Harley Street, W., Feb. 23, 1881. WILHELM GANz. 








“Tue Cotoxet.”—Mr F, C, Burnand, in his laughable comedy, The 
Colonel, has been mindful of the ‘‘ purpose of playing.” He has, at 
any rate, attempted ‘‘ to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature, 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.” Without in any 
way undervaluing the correlative advantages of a movement that 
has art as its mainspring and beauty as its dial, without endorsing 
the sneers at the Grosvenor Gallery or the ridicule heaped upon 
modern decorative art, it is easy to see that affectation has secured 
its own immediate punishment, In the minds of many who are 
entitled to a hearing, the vulgarity of the soulless, shoddy-loving, 
and unemotional Philistine is even more intolerable than the airs 
and graces of all the Maudles and Postlethwaites ; but, be that as 
it may, it cannot be denied that the sound doctrines of the apostles 
of modern renaissance have been exaggerated by their too loyal 
disciples. The new comedy is the result of an inevitable reaction. 
We have seen it coming in the inimitable and trenchant caricatures 
in Punch ; it was foreshadowed lamely and impotently in a recent 
Criterion comedy ; it is promised in the forthcoming Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, But Mr baredga is first in the field with a satire 
that is at once deliberate and good-natured, and the strongest cir- 
cumstance connected with the success of the experiment is that the 
author's point is apparently as much appreciated by pit and gallery 
as it is in the stalls and boxes. At the outset, one would have 
thought that so whimsical a travestie would have been caviare to 
the general body of the audience ; but so happy is Mr Burnand’s 
dialogue, so exhilarating his spirits, and so ready his wit that we 
find ourselves in an atmosphere where the stalls hesitate whether or 
not to laugh at themselves, and the pit thoroughly enjoys the playful 
mischief of the performance,—Daily Telegraph, 








Herr Joacuim is to play at Mr Sims Reeves's fou:t': and last 
eoncert, on Tuesday, March the 8th. 


Mp.i_F Saran Bernuanrvt last week gave one performance 
each at New Orleans, Atlanta, and Nashville, besides three at 
Memphis. The total receipts of the week were 18,600 dols. 
Mdlle Bernhardt has been ill for two days. The aggregate receipts 
of the ninety-four American performances already held amount 
to 319,922 dols.— 7imes. 


Operatic Actinc.—We read in a New York art-paper, under 
the above heading, that “Castelmary is a superb actor,” that his 
“Mephistopheles, at the Grand Operahouse, was a revelation,” and 
that though “ Faure’s conception of the evil genius of Faust is 
considered by Europe as the greatest, his only rival being Castel- 
mary,” such connoisseurs as Max and Maurice Strakosch, Carl 
Rosa, Mapleson, and the late Mr Frederick Gye, placed the 
Mephistopheles of the latter artist above that of the former.—(All 
right, Arnsi soit.—Dr Blivge.) 


An Eneutsn Opera Aproap.—Mr A, M. Skinner writes to us 
from Lincoln’s-Inn, under date February 19, with reference to a 
paragraph under the above heading which appeared in The Times of 
February 12, and which described the performance of a new opera, 
The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, by Mr C, Villiers Stanford, at the 
Court Theatre, Hanover, on the previous Sunday, and stated that 
the work was believed to be the first opera by a living English com: 
poser which had ever been performed abroad. Our correspondent 
says :—‘‘In my own defence, I write to you that my daughter, Mrs 
Florence Marion Steward, seeking health in Naples, occupied her 
leisure by writing the operetta, La Suocera, performed at the 
Teatro Nuovo, April 15, 1877, and for many nights afterwards. It 
was enthusiastically received by the crowded Neapolitian audience, 
— the most competent musical critics in Europe, and the press 
warmly recorded the applause. She composed the Italian libretto, 
the music, and arranged the orchestration herself.” Mr Skinner 
therefore claims that his daughter is the first living English composer 
whose work has been performed abroad. 

If by “living composers” is intended composer still living, 
Mr J. L. Hatton, whose Pascal Bruno was brought out in Vienna 
many years ago, is the first.—W. D. D.| 





‘‘THE MALVERN NEWS.” * 
(From the “ Malvern News.”) 


One evening, walking Malvern’s; “Here boy! give me a paper, do, 
streets, The one that’s honest, plainly 

| I saw some news-boys on their beats;| —_ true.” 

| Their voices sounded shrill and clear, | A pleasure glanced in his blue eye, 

| When these words fell upon my ear— | He handed me, without a sigh, 

| “ The Malvern News.” “The Malvern News.” *| 

! 


| 
| 


| Their brows were broai, their eyes “This is no  tempter's mongrel | 
| were bright, branch, | 
| To each it seemed a great delight In it you'll find an avalanche 


local fron  Maivern 
culled; 
Not any one is therefore gulled 


By “ Malvern News.” 


To try, with all their might and main, Of news, 
And sell to every one, twas plain— 


“ The Malvern News.” 





In happy moods their heaps grew 


| 

| less, 

| As they the passers-by did press, 
| And when their lot was gone, galore! 
| They soon received another score 

| Of * Malvern News.” 


It mattered not where’er f went, 
That message unto me was sent ; 
When onward marching with a will, 
Those words rang out, so clear and 
shrill, 
“The Malvetn News,” | 
/* You tty that road,” one youngster | 
| said, 
|* And I will go this way, instead ;” ; 
| He did: and soon was heard to say, | They saw, and handled, in a trice, 
| To office I must wend my way, That paper, with this bold device, 
For ‘ Malvern News,” “The Malvera News,” 


If one was going to the play, 
And hesitated on his way ; 





I hastened onward to my home, 

Resolved, that night, no more to roam ; 

Before a fire, so warm and red, 

I donned my specs, and then T read | 
“The Malvern News.” 


To Thaddeus Egg, Esq. Morris of THE Lixk, | 


* Copyright. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


DiREcTOR—MRr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precise ly, 
JPronramme, 

Part I,—Quartet, in E minor, Op, 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn)—MM. Joachign, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, 
“ Estelle” (Smart)—Mr Oswald; Etudes Symphoniques, for pianoforte alone 
(Schumann)—Mdme Schumann. 

Part II.—Sonata, in G major, Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin (Brahms) 
—Mdme Schumann and Herr Joachim; Sovug (Buononcini)—Mr Oswald; 
Quartet, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
to! tae Jouchim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, |Accompanist—Mr 
LERBUNI. 


nv ° ihe Al NJ rrp yy , 4 y 
FOURTEENTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
rogramme, 

Fextet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, two v iolas, and two violoncellos 
(Brahms)--MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti; Air, “ Un 
aura amorosa’’ (Mozart)—Mr Abercrombie; Sonata, in C minor, Op, 111, for 
pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Herr Ignaz Brill; Sonata, “Ll Trillo del 
Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Tartini)—Herr Joachim; 
Song, “The angel at the window” (Tours)—Mr Abercrombie; Trio, in B flat, 
Op. +9, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Schubert)—MM. Ignaz Brill, 
Joachim, and Piatti. Accompanist—Mr ZeRrurnt, 


To Apvertisens,— The Office of the Musica Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Dayment on delivery. 
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RIES, THE FAMILY, 
R* a decretum of Clemens August, Elector of Cologne, dated 

) Bonn, May 2, 1747, a certain Johann Ries is appointed Court 
Trumpeter. A second decretum, March 5, 1754, admits him to 
the “ Chapel ” as violinist. 

Ten years later, on the recommendation of the Aupel/meister, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, the Elector, Max Friedrich, by decreftum 
of April 27, 1764, Ries’ daughter, Anna Maria, is appointed 
soprano singer. ‘The next year, Ferdinand Tremer (or Dremer) 
enters the service as violinist; and May 15, 1774, the pair 
received two months’ pay in advance “ to travel.” When her name 
next appears it is as ‘‘ Mdme Dremer von Ries.” 

Another ten years passes, and Maximilian Franz, the music- 
loving son of Empress Maria Therese, has become Elector, and 
among the oldest oflicial documents of his reign now accessible, 
are two reports upon characters, personal and artistic, of the 
members of the “Chapel.” From them we obtain these par- 
ticulars :— 

Johann Ries, then G1 years of age, was a native of the village 
of Bengheim ; his wife was still living, aged 67; his salary was 
225 thalers; he had been “ weak-minded” twenty years, and was 
an inmate of a charitable institution in Cologne, where the late 
Elector had placed him. His death appears to have occurred in 
the winter of 1786-7, as his name still appears in the list of the 
one of the latter year, 

dme Dremer (or Dremers), was now 32 years of age, mother 
of three children ; had the best voice in the service; had served 
21 years; received 300 gulden salary, and was a woman of excellent 
character, It is a fine compliment to her professional ability, 
that Max F'ranz retained her as the first soprano during the ten 
years of his reign. Her name and that of her husband appear in 


the last Court almanack (1794), She sang both in the chapel 
rgd At ra, In 1771 she was the Héléne in Gretry’s Silvain, 
@ 


mon Pére” of Beethoven's grandfather, the Kapell- 








meister; and in 1773, in Luchesi’s L’Inganno Scoperto she was 
La Contessa Olimpia, and old Beethoven, now about 60, Brunoro. 
All that is known of Mdme Dremer, both from records and 
tradition, is to the effect that she was as a woman and artist, an 
ornament to that musical circle in which Beethoven spent all 
his early life. Dremers himself, born in Bonn in 1741, had been 
in the chapel (in 1784) 26 years. The reports state that he was 
a good violinist and a man of excellent character. His sister 
Elizabeth entered the chapel as a singer in 1770 and remained a 
few years. 

Franz Anton, son of Johann, born at Bonn November 10, 1755, 
died there November 1, 1846. Ilis father taught him the violin, 
and at nine years of age he was known in Bonn as a “wonderchild.” 
Most of the sketches of his life speak of his having profited much 
in his twelfth year from that great violinist, J. P. Salomon, then 
in the service of Prince Henry of Prussia. ‘This is not improbable, 
since Salomon would doubtless occasionally pass his vacations with 
his parents and sisters in Bonn. At the age of eleven he took 
the place of his mentally infirm father in the orchestra ; but no 
salary was granted him until he was nearly nineteen years of age, 
and then but 25 thalers a quarter. In 1779, his salary having 
been increased to 40 thalers a quarter, he was granted two quarters 
pay in advance, and six months leave of absence to visit Vienna. 
Ilis success there, as solo and quartet player, was brilliant, and 
great encouragement was given him to remain. On his return to 
Bonn, he petitioned for a salary of 500 gulden “ not the half of 
what he could earn elsewhere.” No immediate notice was taken 
of this, but in reply to a second application, 400 gulden were 
offered him by a decrefwm of May 2nd. The condition of his 
father, other family ties, perhaps, the promise of an increase, and 
the prospect’ of a better future upon the accession of Maximilian 
Franz, already known to be selected as the next Elector, and 
whom Ries had doubtless met in Vienna, determined him to accept 
the small salary and to remain in Bonn, adding to his fixed income 
the precarious earnings of a teacher. Among the earliest of his 
pupils after this decision were two small boys—Ludwig van 
Beethoven and Stephan von Breuning. 

The reports to Max. Franz, above cited, inform us that in 1784 
Franz Ries was twenty-seven years of age, had a young wife of 
twenty-two years, had served eighteen years, was the best solo- 
player, and, as a man, of superior character. 

Three years later, in the poverty and misery of the Beethoven 
family, resulting from the weaknesses of the father and the long 
sickness and death of the mother, I’ranz Ries stood by them and 
‘‘ aided them in every manner.” Tourteen years afterwards his 
son presented a letter of introduction to the already celebrated 
eldest of the Beethoven children. He read it through and said : 
“T cannot now answer your father ; but do you write him, that I 
had not forgotten how my mother died. He will be satisfied with 
that.” 

In the noble orchestra, consisting so largely of young men of 
great talents, brought together by Max. Franz during the next 
three years, of which Joseph Reich was the head, Andreas and 
Bernhard Romberg, Anton Reicha, Ludwig van Beethoven, and 
Max. Willmann members, Franz Ries was eminent. During 
the visit to Mergentheim, Reicha, being out of health, he 
occupied the post of Kapellmeister. Upon the invasion of 
the French, in 1794, among the few whom Maximilian ordered 
to remain in Bonn and await his return, or further orders, was 
Ries. When all hope of returning to his Electorate was lost, 
Maximilian still held his Bishopric of Miinster, to be secure ; and 
a paper, in his hand,* is preserved, giving the names of the mem- 
bers of his chapel, showing which of them he intended to call to 
Miinster. Mdme Dremer is pensioned by her husband and 
brother; Ries was to be Court musician; Beethoven to remain 
in Vienna, without salary, until recalled. 

But the French overran Westphalia also. Maximilian fled to 
Vienna, and Ries was forced to remain in Bonn—his professional 
career ended. He owned a small house in Godesberg, and there 
or in Bonn he spent the remainder of his long life. He instructed 
pupils on the violin, devoted great attention to the musical 
education of his children, was prominent in all efforts to encourage 
musical performances in Bonn, and during the twenty years of 
French rule, held various minor public offices, becoming a member 
of the Bonn city government in 1800, Intimate with Dr Wegeler 


* See Thayer I,, 248, 
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from boyhood, he aided him in the preparation of the Doctor’s 
very valuable notices of Beethoven, and lived to see,in 1845, crowned 
heads and princes assemble in his native town to do homage to the 
memory of his violin pupil of 65 years before, and to receive the 
affectionate and respectful attentions of the first musicians of 
Europe on that occasion—the unveiling the statue of Beethoven 
on the Miinster Platz in Bonn. August Schmidt, of Vienna, who 
was present, relates that at one of the concerts he was standing 
near the stage awaiting the opening of the performance, when he 
noticed seated near him, in the front row of seats, an aged man, 
in simple citizen’s dress, his head bowed with years, surrounded 
by long white locks, his undimmed eye critically examining the 
members of the orchestra, his hands folded upon his knees, the 
venerable face of age, that, notwithstanding the deep lines which 
the years had drawn in his cheeks, bore not at all the expression 
of senility. I had observed him for some time, when suddenly 
the thought struck me, that must be “ old father Ries,” and on 
the impulse of the moment * * * * I introduced myself to him—- 
I had not mistaken—it was Ries * * * * He told me it gave him 
great pleasure to see so many Viennese in Rome, and that he 
remembered with delight the time he had spent in Vienna, when 
sixty-six years ago he had had an engagement there. * * * * 

The University of Bonn honoured him at this time with a doctor's 
degree, and the King of Prussia with the order of the Red Eagle, 
3rd class, On the first of November, the next year, he died— 
nine days before completing his 91st year. 








M. Lamourevx, the great promoter of Handel’s music in Paris, 
and late conductor at the Grand Opera, is already among us, 
preparing for his two orchestral concerts in St James's Hall, at 
which it is his intention to produce some of the most noticeable 
productions of living French composers. 


Tue second and special rehearsal of the programme of the first 
Philharmonic Concert, at which subscribers are allowed to be 
present, was held under the direction of Mr W. G. Cusins on 
Wednesday morning, which reminded some present, no doubt, of 
the old Saturday rehearsals in the Hanover Square Rooms, when 
the concerts were always given on the Monday following. About 
the concert itself (on Thursday evening) we must speak in our 
next. 


TempLe Bar Memortat.—The Times believes the statement 
which Mr Shaw Lefevre is expected to make to the House 
of Commons with regard to the Temple Bar Memorial will be 
received with much interest. It is at least encouraging to find 
that a statement is likely to be made shortly on any subject, not 
being an Irish one, in the House of Commons, and it is almost 
fascinating to speculate on the account Mr Shaw Lefevre may be 
called upon to give. The best that we could hear would be that 
the memorial was likely to disappear and be no more seen. The 
10,000 guineas or more that it has cost would be wasted no doubt, 
but they could not be more thrown away than they are at-present 
on a monument which no one likes and every one laughs at. To 
remove it, however, might be regarded as a dangerons precedent. 
Enthusiasts would be encouraged to believe that “the finest site 
in Europe” might some day be made worthy of its historic mis- 
nomer, Even the Nelson column would not be safe and the 
Vellington statue opposite Apsley House, in spite of its fixity of 
tenure, would inevitably be brought within measurable distance 
of eviction. ‘The tailor’s dummies labelled with the names of 
distinguished statesmen would tremble on their pedestals at 
Westminster. Not afew public buildings would be imperilled, 
and London would at once be threatened with a loss of half its 
ugliness, efore such a result could be reached the Corporation 
of London would have to acknowledge itself not only beaten, but 
beaten by the sheer force of common sense and public opinion. 
In time the memorial may come to be regarded as an ancient 
monument, and societies may be formed for its preservation, not, 
indeed, as “a thing of beauty,” but as a signal example of the 
taste of an age which could not refrain from disfiguring the only 
noble thoroughfare it created, which replaced the only pretty 
fountain in London by a basin that would disfigure a tea-garden 
and a jet that would disgrace a watering-can, and which tolerated 
the existence in Trafalgar Square of a couple of squirts, apparently 
supplied from the overflow of a neighbouring wash-house, 





MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(Correspondence of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


All the important orchestral music in Paris being performed on 
Sunday afternoons, amateurs are once a week placed in a position of 
doubt as to which concert they shall attend on the only day they 
have the chance of listening to classical compositions. Londoners 
can scarcely realise that the symphonies of the great masters are 
never to be heard in Paris except at the Conservatoire, and at the 
Popular Concerts, under the direction of MM. Pasdeloup and Colonne. 
Every seat in the little theatre of the Conservatoire is subscribed for 
by old habitués, who retain the same places year after year, so that 
it is impossible for the general public to attend these privileged en- 
tertainments except by some rare chance. The result is that the 
mass of amateurs flock to the Cirque d’Hiver every Sunday afternoon, 
and fill that enormous space. ‘The Conservatoire orchestra is still, 
however, unrivalled for delicacy and refinement ; and although the 
animation and vigour are sacrificed to excessive finish, it is always 
interesting to hear the masterpieces of musical art rendered in ac- 
cordance with traditions handed down from one conductor to another 
for more than half a century. It is perhaps because the tempi have 
been gradually increased in England that almost every well-known 
composition has the effect of being ‘‘ dragged ” at the Conservatoire. 
This impression was specially noticeable to-day, in a chorus from 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul, and in the overture to Oberon. But, on-the 
other hand, the two movements from Beethoven’s Prometheus and 
the same master’s Symphony in B flat were played with exquisite 
refinement, the wind instruments being, as usual, remarkable for 
purity of intonation. The only novelty was a selection from Reyer’s 
Sigurd, the solos by the best operatic singers, including Krauss and 
Lassalle. But all their talent failed to lend attraction to such music ; 
and while observing that the subject was identical with that of the 
Walkyrie, the listener could not help wondering why the French 
composer had not left the theme in the exclusive possession of his 
German contemporary. 








Tur production of Parstfal at Bayreuth is fixed for August, 
1882, 

Miss Emma Tuurspy, at present in Paris, is engaged for a 
series of concerts in Madrid, &e. 


Mpme Rose Ilersee has been very successful at Sydney as 
Carmen in Hizet’s celebrated opera. 


lians von BiiLow gave, in Vienna, on the 10th inst., his first 
concert, when he played Beethoven’s last five Sonatas, 


Mouir Saran Bernuarpt was to give eight performances 
commencing on the 20th inst., at the Teatro de Tacon, Havanah 


Mpme Marie lRoze made her farewell appearance in New 
Orleans, on the 29th ult., in Mignon, singing French for the first 
time in America, 


Mr Mavricr Srraxoscn is in London, making arrangements 
for the contemplated presentation of the entire Tetralogy of the 
Nibelungen to the English public. 

Mp.iie AGiasA OrGENI, the accomplished Hungarian soprano, 
who, not many years since, was special favourite under the late 
Frederick Gye’s direction, is in London, and, in all probability, 
will be heard either at the theatre or the concert-room—perhaps 
(who knows ?) at both. 


ViennA.—The members of the orchestra at the Imperial 
Operahouse, have memorialised the General-Intendancy for an 
augmentation of pay. They represent that, in consequence of the 
greater activity now displayed in operatic matters, their duties at 
the Operahouse often engross seven or eight hours a day, pre- 
venting them from procuring other employment while their daily 
salary in most instances is hardly two florins, or four shillings, a 
miserable pittance for artists belonging to one of the most 
celebrated bands in the world, The memorialists are backed up 
by Herr Jahn, the new art-director, and there is a fair prospect 
that their prayer will be granted by the General-Intendency. 
Johann Strauss’s buffo-opera, Die Fledermaus, was recently per- 
formed, under the direction of the composer himself, at the 
Theater an der Wien for the 150th time. I[t has been played a‘ 
171 German theatres. In Berlin it ran for 362 nights, and in 
Hamburgh for over 200. Abroad, it has been performed in 
saguas, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Russia, America, and 

y. 
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A MUSICIAN’S EAR. 


A poet’s ear, as well as his eye, may reasonably be supposed to 
discover things hidden from the duller sense of ordinary mortals, and 
it is that ‘‘miraculous organ” which detects the music of the spheres, 
as each “‘ in his motion like an angel sings,” or hears the ‘ wild pro- 
found eternal bass” of creation’s anthem played by the untiring sea. 
As a rule the musician is less imaginative than the poet in presence 
of the audible manifestations of Nature. He is ready enough with 
attempts at imitation, and just now certain musical people are trying 
their hardest to persuade us that the vocation of the most abstract 


and ethereal of the arts is to distort her beautiful features and twist. 


her divine form into the semblance, as near as possible, of something 
else. Otherwise, the musician is disposed to regard the sounds of 
nature as mere noise, with which he, professionally, can have nothing 
todo. To this rule, however, there are occasional exceptions. It 
was looked upon as part, of the eccentricities of the late M. Jullien 
that he not only professed to hear the deep hum of our globe’s revolu- 
tion on its axis, but held that woods and forests could, by cutting 
down here and lopping there, be made into gigantic Eolian harps for 
the wind to play upon. And now an American musician, Mr Eugene 
M. Thayer, has listened to Niagara from a professional standpoint, 
and made discoveries thought interesting and important enough for 
promulgation in the current number of Scribner's Magazine. Mr 
Thayer went fresh to the great cataract, prepared to be awed by a 
first experience of its thundrous roar; but to his astonishment he 
found that there was no roar at all. ‘‘ From the first moment to the 
last,” he tells us, ‘“‘I heard nothing but a perfectly constructed 
musical tone—clear, definite, and unapproachable in its majestic per- 
fection ; a complete series of tones, all uniting in one grand and noble 
unison, as in the organ, and all as easily recognisable as the notes of 
any great chord in music,” It is, of course, easy to say that this 
discovery was the fiction of an excited fancy, but Mr Thayer knows 
a good deal about the acoustics of his art, and gives reasons for the 
faith that is in him. 

In these days of natural science teaching every schoolboy is aware 
that a musical tone, like a ray of sunlight, is a compound thing— 
that, while one predominating sound strikes the ear, it is attended 
by overtones, some of which can be distinctly perceived, while the 
whole combine to produce the resultant effect. Though the over- 
tones which have been detected are not all present in every case, 
their order and pitch, when so present, are unvarying, and it is 
with this knowledge that the compound tones of a full organ are 
constructed. If, for example, the lowest key on the pedalier of a 
large organ be put down, the tone heard is made up, first, of the 
deep sound produced by the great thirty-two feet pipe, and next, of 
the octave, fifteenth, second octave, second fifteenth, third octave, 
with its third and fifth, and so on higher still, thé whole comprising 
the tones of a full chord, yet recognized simply as a grand unison. 
Perfectly aware of all this, and much more, Mr Thayer began his 
investigation of the music of Niagara in the ‘‘Cave of the Winds.” 
At first the awfulness of the phenomena presented, and the personal 
danger involved, drove scientific thoughts out of - his head, but, 
after a time, the philosopher prevailed over the natural man, and 
the musician not only found the true pitch of the waterfall, but 
detected and sang the overtones piled on the foundation of that 
enormous bass. At other points the same satisfactory result was 
obtained. On Luna Island, among the rapids above the Horseshoe 
Fall, on the three Sister Islands, on the east of the American Fall, 
in mid-stream below both Falls, at the two bridges and all the way 
down the lower rapids to the whirlpool, the trained musical ear 
heard Niagara tell, with slight differences of pitch, owing to varying 
height, a consistent story. ‘‘There was no roar at all,” says Mr 
Thayer, ‘‘ but the same great diapason—the noblest and completest 
one on earth! LIuse the word completest advisedly, for nothin 
else on earth, not even the ocean, reaches anywhere near the actua 
depth of pitch, or makes audible to the human ear such a complete 
and perfect harmonic structure.” The pitch of Niagara, as deter- 
mined by the American investigator, is five octaves below the tone 
(G) represented by a note on the first line of the bass stave. But, 
as a tone so deep evades the human ear, it may be asked how the 
conclusion was arrived at. Mr Thayer is careful to answer the 
question in a way which ‘‘every schoolboy,” with a little thought, 
might anticipate. First of all, he caught the harmonics, or over- 
tones, that were definite in pitch, and from these, by simple refer- 
ence to an unvarying natural law, it was easy to determine the 
fundamental note. Detecting a D and its fourth (G) above among 
the elements of the mighty unison, it became absolutely certain that 
G is the prime tone of the cataract. This, however, did not settle 
the pitch of the fundamental note, and here Mr Thayer had to fall 
back upon his knowledge of the vibrations proper to any given 
sound. Far below the D and G he could distinctly hear, pulsed so 
slowly that the beats could be counted aloud, another D and G, the 

















number of whose vibrations per second proved that the two pairs of 
overtones were separated by an interval of four octaves. Then the 
musician knew that fifteen notes beneath the lower D lay the 
ground tone which, he observes, was ‘‘so deep, so grand, so mighty, 
that I never for an instant could realize it or take it into my thought 
or hearing.” Proof of the pitch of the cataract in another way led 
to the same result. By an easy calculation, Mr Thayer ascertained 
that to produce a tone five octaves below the G represented by a 
note on the first line of the bass stave a pipe a little over one hun- 
dred and seventy feet long is required. Yet inasmuch as the length 
of a pipe designed to produce a given sound becomes less as the 
diameter is increased, and, as the diameter of Niagara is the greatest 
possible relative to its height, the greatest percentage of reduction 
of length has to be made. This done, it is found that the “‘pipe” of 
Niagara should be one hundred and sixty feet and a fraction, which 
is, as nearly as may be, the average height of the Falls. Thus, as 
Mr Thayer puts it, ‘‘the tone proves the height, and the height 
proves the tone.” 

Turning from the grand diapason of Niagara to its rhythm, Mr 
Thayer discovered that its chief accent or pulse is just once per 
second, and that every third beat is accented in a special degree. 
Here, then, we are told, ‘‘the Creator has given us a chronometer 
which shall last as long as man shall walk the earth.” It would 
seem, also, that the music of the greatest instrument not made by 
hands is in triple time. The mystic number three dominates the 
pulsations of the mighty cataract, and that not only as regards the 
chief accent, but in respect of sub-divisions. According to Mr 
Thayer, each grand beat is made up of nine subordinate wavelets of 
sound, so that every bar of this glorious symphony is divisible into 
three times three, three times repeated. Having thus settled the 
chord of Niagara and its rhythm, Mr Thayer had no difficulty in 
committing the music to paper in the ordinary notation, with the 
proviso that the notes should be read four octaves lower than 
written. It is simply the dominant seventh of the ‘‘ natural ” key 
of C, pulsating, in triplets, twenty-seven times in each bar, and 
continuing fortissimo to infinity. True, Mr Thayer has not been 
able to distinguish the ‘‘ seventh,” which makes a discord calling 
for ‘‘ resolution ;” but, as he well says of that and other high over- 
tones, ‘‘there they are though ; for Nature is the same the world 
over, and our beautiful art of music never deceives us.” So, for 
thousands of years this stupendous chord of expectancy has been 
lifting its voice to the heavens ; typical of the disquiet and dis- 
satisfaction of a troubled earth. It is said of an eminent English 
composer that when one of his pupils, amusing himself at the piano- 
forte, left the chord of Niagara unresolved, the mental effect upon 
him was such that he rose from a sick bed to answer its call by 
playing the tonic. Niagara has, so far, appealed in vain for a reso- 
lution. Its music may stand as representative in rhythmic sound 
of that ‘‘ groaning and travailing in pain ” with which, according te 
St Paul, all creation waits for the day of redemption. So looked at 
there is infinite significance and marvellous pathos in the unceasing 
appeal of the great voice of Niagara. But some day the resolution, 
not only of this, but of every other discord will come. So we may 
be well assured, since Nature, the complete worker, will not close 
her anthem on the penultimate chord.—D. 7’. 








Miss Minnie THlavux sang on Thursday at Brighton. Her 
last appearance in London for the present was at Mr Sims Reeves’s 
third concert in St James’s Hall. She leaves to-morrow for 
Paris, whence, after a brief sojourn, she goes to Holland, and 
thence to Germany, for an artistic tour. She is expressly invited 
by Rotterdam, to play the part of Kate, her own creation, in 
Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew. Miss Hauk has also received offers 
from St Petersburgh for a two months’ engagement in the winter, 
to play, among others, the leading characters in Carmen, Mignon, 
and Lohengrin. Mr Mapleson has invited her to join the company 
for his Spring season in New York; but she does not go to 
America until May (for the “ May Festival”). 

Liverroot (from a Correspondent ).—One word, to say that 
Joachim came down to Liverpool yesterday, and appeared at the Phil- 
harmonic concert in the evening. So that our new conductor, Max 
Bruch, lost no time in securing for us the first provincial hearing of 
the great artist since his arrival; for which all amateurs are grateful. 
Joachim played the adagio and jinale from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto 
and Bruch’s Fantasia on Scotch airs, besides conducting two Marches 
of his own, which, I believe, were performed some time ago at the 
Crystal Palace. How he was greeted I need hardly say. Doubt- 
less you will receive a detailed account from one of your accredited | 
correspondents here. I merely give the news, ~G 


Liverpool, Feb, 23. 
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WEIMAR. 
(Correspondence. ) 


The Jena Students have recently once more exercised the privilege 
granted them by the Grand-Duke, Carl August, and taken part, as 
singers, in a performance of Die Rauber at the Grand-Ducal Theatre. 
Immediately after the overture, there was a cry from the pit: 
“ Silentium, while we sing ‘Stosset an, Jena soll leben!’” After 
nine verses had been sung by thoroughly fresh young voices, there 
was a second cry from the pit: ‘‘Silentium ex ist, the piece may 
begin.” The same occurrence was repeated in the fourth act. After 
the Robbers on the stage had sung two verses of their song, ‘ Kin 
freies Leben,” the same order was heard once more from the pit, 
and the youthful sons of the Muses sang four verses of their 
‘‘Gaudeamus igitur,” Then the cry: ‘ Silentium ex est, the piece 
may proceed!” was repeated as before, and the actors proceeded 
accordingly. There can be no doubt that the presence of the 
students stimulated the actors and imparted more than ordinary 
spirit to their performance. The whole evening was very animated, 
and the public expressed unequivocally their satisfaction at the re- 
sumption of the academical privilege, applauding the singers most 
heartily after their ‘‘Gaudeamus.” 








PHILLIPPOPEL.—A company of Turkish and Armenian artists 
from Constantinople have been performing, in Turkish, Madame 
Angot, Orphée aux Enfers, and other buffo operas, never previously 
represented in Bulgaria. 


Darmstapt.—Gustav Schmidt’s newest comic opera, Alibi, for the 
last_ two years a stock-piece at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar, 
has been produced here. There is every probability of its becoming 
as popular here as it is in the celebrated little Grand-Ducal capital. 


_ SrrasspurcH.—The attendance at the Stadttheater has materially 
improved during the past year; still, as it would be impossible to 
carry on the enterprise merely with the money pai for admission, 
both State and Corporation contribute largely, the former paying an 
annual subsidy of 128,000 marks. The company perform at intervals 
in the towns of Colmar, Miilhausen, and Metz, as well as here. 


Govnop’s New Oratorto.—A few months ago it was announced 
that the committee of the Birmingham Musical Festival had arranged 
with M. Gounod for the production, at the next triennial celebration 
in 1882, of an original oratorio, 7’he Redemption. In a letter just 
received from the composer, he states that the whole of the first 
part is finished and scored for orchestra. The other two parts are 
well in hand, and will be ready by the Ist of January next, the time 
specified for the delivery of the work.—T'imes, Feh. 24. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Mdme Artot- Padilla and Sefor 
Padilla have been singing at the theatre. Mdme Willy de Rothschild 
gave a musical party in their honour, Russian and German music 
alternating fraternally with French and Spanish. Herr Dessof, 
Capellmeister at the New Grand Operahouse, officiated as accompanist 
at the piano, On leaving this place the two eminent artists were to 
proceed, by way of Hanover, to Berlin, for the purpose of taking 
part in the Court Concerts. From Berlin they go to Leipsic, where 
Senor Padilla will appear as Hamlet in M. Ambroise Thomas’s opera 
of that name. 


OUR MOONLIT DREAM.* 
(Impromptu for Music). 

The summer had come from heaven 
The earth with her smile to bless ; 

And Dian to Night had given Of a fall, o'er which is streaming 

_ The glory of her caress. The splendour of noontide day, 

| The birds’ song flow'd on around us, | Were the eyes, whose soft, shy 

: In a ceaseless, golden stream— glances ; 

| Till the rays and music bound us, I sought in that wond’rous light! | 

Heart-fetter'd, in love's sweet| Her hair—like a wave that dances _ 
dream, Neath trail of a sunset bright! 


! 
| 
H 
} 
| 


Like to purple violets gleaming, 
When seen thro’ the misty spray 


Then, amid the argent glory 
Of this summer night, I told 
My darling the one sweet story 
That never grows dull or old! 
And now, when the white queen bendeth, 
To fold us in silver beam, 
The Past and the Present blendeth 
In love’s fair, unbroken dream! 


Mrs C, Hunter Hopeson, 





* Copyright, 


Poa 














CONCERTS. 


Poputak Concerts.—The return of Herr Joseph Joachim, which 
gave an interest apart to Monday evening's concert, brought the 
usual crowded and enthusiastic audience to St James's Hall. The 
greeting due to an old and honoured friend awaited the famous vio- 
linist—one of those artists, by the way, who not only through 
exceptional talent, but through the uses to which hey Sey it, 
most worthily represent and confer most honour upon their calling, 
That Joachim holds the foremost position among such, has long 
been unanimously conceded ; and indeed, to add another word on 


‘the subject would be as superfluous as to enter into a fresh analysis 


of those qualities which have made him what he is, and which no 
one disputes. He came forward nobly on the present occasion, 
with a choice of pieces that left solos for individual display out of 
consideration. His programme, allowing for a group of four from 
the new set of ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” by his friend, Johannes Brahms, 
arranged for violin and pianoforte (in which his associate was Miss 
Marie Krebs), consisted of two quartets, the first by Beethoven, the 
second by Haydn. ‘The ‘‘ Beethoven” was No. 4 of the five so- 
called ‘‘ Posthumous Quartets,” the one in C sharp minor, by many 
connoisseurs looked upon as the finest of the series. Seldom has 
this extraordinary work been more admirably rendered, even with 
Joachimasleader and Piatti as violoncello, than on Monday, when the 
coadjutors of the Hungarian and Italian “ nonpareils” were Ries and 
Straus, able and experienced players both, as all know. Joachim has 
made these intricate, difficult, and original compositions the study of a 
life,and the result isadequate tothe painsand thought bestowed. Three- 
quarters of an hour at least are absorbed in the performance of this 
quartet ; yet the attention of the audience never flagged, and the 
interest was maintained tu the last note of the ers, prt Jinale, 
Thus the coming of Joachim has already borne good fruits, and is 
the harbinger of much more to follow. The pianoforte sonata, 
played by Miss Marie Krebs in her most brilliant manner, was one 
of the last ‘‘five” (E major, Op. 109) which at one period were 
looked upon by the majority of pianists as beyond ordinary com- 
prehension, but which are now, for reasons unnecessary to explain, 
as easily understood as any of their precursors. Mdlle Krebs entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the work, and satisfied her most critical 
hearers. Amid all this, and with the ‘Hungarian Dances ” to wind 
up, the cheerful and melodious quartet of Haydn held its own, and 
was thoronghly enjoyed. The singer was Mr Oswald, who, in an 
air by Carissimi and two songs by Gounod (the last a somewhat 
overwrought setting of Shelley’s little poem, ‘‘ Love’s hangs ab “ 
was much applauded. On Monday next Mdme Schumann will make 
her first appearance after a protracted absence. —Graphic. 


Mr Sims Reeves’s Concerts.—The third of these entertainments 
(on Tuesday evening) brought no less crowded an audience to St 
James’s Hall than either of those which preceded it, and the selection 
proved just as attractive. The concert-giver's chief successes were 
in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Requital,” a sort of pair-off to the more generally 
popular ‘‘Message”’ (accompanied by the composer), and J. L. 
Hatton’s ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” which created a furore, but 
which, as the terrible ‘‘ Bay of Biscay” was to come, the singer 
resolutely declined to repeat, the cause of which being explained, 
the uproar ceased, and was followed by a genuine round of applause. 
Thus the ‘ Bay of Biscay ” was saved, to the general content of the 
audience, more especially as it was given in Mr Reeves’s best manner. 
Miss Minnie Hauk, besides singing with Mr Sims Reeves the“ Miserere,” 
from /1 T'rovatore, was again encored in the ‘‘ Echo Song,” and again 
substituted ‘‘I’m owre young tomarry yet” amid applauseand laughter 
of the heartiest kind. She, moreover, introduced Chopin’s Mazurka 
romance, ‘‘ La Coquette.” Among other things Mr Herbert Reeves 
(accompanied by the composer) sang with genuine and unforced 
expression a new and graceful serenade by Mr Blumenthal, “Sleepest 
thou still, mine own?” which entirely won the approval of the 
audience. Other vocal pieces were contributed by Misses Helen 
D’Alton and Agnes Ross, Mr Oswald and the London Vocal Union ; 
Mr Sydney Smith played two pianoforte fantasias of his own with 
his accustomed success, the ‘‘ Danse Napolitaine” being particularly 
effective. Mr Sidney Naylor was the ‘‘ conductor ’—a better could 
not be wished, 


Royat ALBERT HaLt.—The performance of Professor Macfarren’s 
Bristol oratorio, St John the Baptist, under the direction of Mr 
Barnby, drew a large audience, and was a great and well-merited 
success. The chorus and orchestra were good in every respect, and 
the quartet of leading singers—Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd and Frederick King—all fiat, 
for the most part, the composer himself could have desired. The 
oratorio still maintains its full right to the homage paid to it from 
the beginning, as a master-work by a distinguished English musi- 
cian, of whom his fellow countrymen have excellent reason to feel 
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roud. The whole passed off well; the impressive choral sentence, 
‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” was unani- 
mously encored ; and the noble climax to the first part, with its 
elaborate fugal treatment, created the old effect. Mr Barnby, the 
conductor, took every possible pains to make the performance as 
complete as possible, and deserves much credit for the result. The 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were present. 


Mr Hattf’s Orcnestrat Concerts.—There was a good deal of 
interest in the second of Mr Hallé’s concerts, which came off on 
Saturday night in St James’s Hall. Impressions differ about 
the abstract merits of Goldmark’s symphony, ‘‘A Rustic Wed- 
ding” (already made known to us by Mr Manns, at the Crystal 
Palace); but there can hardly be any discrepancy of opinion 
with regard to the Triple Concerto of Beethoven, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, played as it was by Mr Hallé, Mdme 
Néruda, and Signor Piatti, or as to the ‘‘ Haffner Serenade” of 
Mozart, for full orchestra with violin solo, which, though hitherto 
unknown to the London public, is not unknown to the many 
admirers of the gifted Salzburg musician. Mdme Néruda was the 
violinist in the Serenade as well as in the Triple Concerto; so that 
in each instance something near perfection could be reckoned on, 
and something near perfection was obtained. The introduction of 
Lohengrin and Svensden’s second Rhapsodie Norwegienne com- 
pleted altogether a rich selection, and the Manchester Orchestra, 
conducted by their indefatigable chief, were at their best. There 
was no vocal music. For to-night, at the third concert, we are 
ene ee Berlioz’s Hnfance du Christ, which, though not new to 

anchester, is new to London, except to the zealous partisans of its 
once much-disputed author. 


Orcan Reorrau.—Mr J. Loaring, F.C.0., of St Sepulchre, gave 
a “‘ Recital” on the evening of Tuesday the 8th inst., at the Holborn 
Town Hall. The andante, from Mozart's Quartet, in D minor, made 
a lively impression. One of the most attractive numbers was a 
relude and fugue, in D, by Mr Loaring, happily conceived and 
ingeniously worked out. A select audience greeted the executant 
with repeated applause. The singer was Miss Ellis Newton, who 
acquitted herself in a praiseworthy manner. Mr J. Turpin, 
Mus. Bac., acted with great ability as accompanist. The following 
was the programme :— 

Overture, Les deux Aveugles (Méhul); Andante, from the Quartet, in 
D minor (Mozart); Song, “The Lord is my Shepherd” (E. H. Turpin) ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in D (Loaring); Selection from La Perichole (Offenbach) ; 
Aria, “ Ben @ ridicolo” (Randegger) ; Minuetto (Boccherini) ; Gavotte (Gluck) ; 
Song, “ Looking Back” (Sullivan) ; Festive March (Henry Smart). 


Tue last concert of Mr John Cross's series of six was given on 
Monday evening, Jan. 10th, in the Holborn Town Hall. The pro- 
me consisted of ballads and instrumental solos, contributed b 
isses Jessie Royd, Emily Paget, Mdmes Norman-Stuart, Edit 
Murray, Jeanie Rosse, Messrs Alfred Moore, Florian Horner, and 
Frank Ward (vocalists), Signor Luigi Carozzi (flute), Mr H. Colling- 
wood Banks (organ), and Mr F. Sewell Southgate (pianoforte). The 
audience showed their appreciation of Mr ’s Bey by 
insisting on the following songs being repeated : ‘‘ Why did I love 
her?” (H. Pontet); ‘‘A cluster of roses” (Vincent); ‘‘Cherr 
ripe” (C. Horn); ‘‘ Venetian Boat-Song” (Blumenthal) ; ‘‘Good- 
bye, Sweetheart ” (Hatton) ; a Spanish duet, ‘‘ No, sir ;” the Scotch 
ballad, ‘‘ Caller Herrin’” (Gow); and ‘‘ Barney o’ Hea” (Lover) ; 
introduced respectively by Miss Jeanie Rosse, Mdme Edith Murray, 
Messrs F, Horner and Cross. Mr Sewell Southgate pe “La 
Pasquinade,” of Gottschalk, and Mr Banks a Festival March for 
organ, com by Mr Southgate—both with good effect. The 
most taking of the songs selected by Mr John Cross (who received 
a cordial greeting) was a ballad composed expressly for him by Mr 
Henry Pontet, ‘Why did I love her?” in which he had the advantage 
of bemg accompanied by the composer. Mr Cross contemplates 
another series of concerts, to be held shortly in the Town Hall. 








Herne Bay.—The continued services to celebrate the opening of 
the new organ at the Parish Church, were attended by large con- 
gregations, especially in the evening. The morning sermon was 

reached by the Vicar (Rev. J. Ellam), that in the ap a by the 

v. R, V. Wilson. The services were again choral. Mr A. Physick, 
of London, presided at the organ. Besides accompanying the psalms, 
canticles, hymns, &c., he played the following series of voluntaries :— 
‘* How lovely are the messengers ” (St Paul) ; Handel’s Gavotte in 
B flat ; Batiste’s Offertoire, (No. 16); A Festal March of his own 
composition ; Mendelssohn's Sixth Sonata ; A Pastorale by Lefébure 
Wély ; and Handel’s Chorus ‘‘ May God, from whom all mercies 
pring all of which were listened to with evident interest, —Herne 

ay Herald, 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bstrast (from a Correspondent ).—The Belfast Choral Association 
gave a ballad concert on Friday evening, Feb. 11th, in the Ulster 
Hall. The chief vocalists were Mdmes Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Enriquez, Messrs Redfern Hollins and Bridson. The members of 
the association sang much better than at the last coneert. ‘The 
Watchword,” ‘“‘The Sands of Dee,” and ‘‘Oh! sing again that 
simple song ” were remarkably well given. Mdme Sherrington won 
golden opinions in ‘‘The Kerry Dance ” (Molloy), and ‘‘ The bird of 
love” (encored and ‘‘Come back to Erin” substituted). Mdme 
Enriquez contributed ‘‘Some Day,” ‘Somebody Knows,” and 
‘*Savourneen Dheelish,” in which she was deservedly applauded. 
Redfern Hollins sang Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and, being 
called upon to repeat it, gave ‘‘Come into the en, Maud.” Mr 
Bridson in ‘A weary lot is thine,” and ‘‘Oh! ruddier than the 
cherry” pieased all hearers. Mr Frederic Cliffe played two solos 
on the pianoforte, besides accompanying the vi solos. Mr 
Kempton directed the choral performances with his usual discrimina- 
tion. The concert, indeed, was one of the best the association has 
given. 


—_—o- — 


WAIPS. 

_ Evinsurcu.—The Reid Festival Concerts, superintended by 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music at the University, have 
been eminently successful this year. The programmes were very 
interesting, especially that of the Reid Concert itself, when the 
liberal General’s Own March (‘‘ The Garb of old Gaul”), Pastoral, 
and Minuet, were performed, according to traditional custom. The 
orchestra was Mr Hallé’s ‘‘ Manchester,” Mr Hallé himself being 
pianist and conductor, Madame Néruda violinist, Mdlle Breiden- 
stein and Mr Joseph Maas vocalists. Sir Herbert Oakeley has 
done no little to advance the cause of good music in the Scotch 
capital.—Graphic. 

Naudin is singing in Warsaw. 

Sophie Menter has been playing at concerts in Naples. 

Castelmary, the barytone, is re-engaged for Buenos-Ayres. 

Anton Rubinstein, when at’ Madrid, gave five concerts in nine 
days. © 

A new weekly paper, Le Bulletin Musical, is now published in 
Paris. 

Mdme Wilt has concluded a successful six weeks’ engagement in 
Pesth. 

I due Possidenti, buffo-opera, by Cavagnaro, has been produced in 
Rome. 

Anton Rubinstein has been playing with great success in Bar- 
celona. 

A new opera, Consalvo, by Italo Azzoni, is in preparation at 
Parma. 

A new comic opera, Artistas d Cala, has been well received in 
Madrid, 

A band of amateurs, employed on the railway, has been formed 
in Turin. 

A new opera, Giordano Bruno, by Bartolucci, has been produced 
at Pistoia. 

Franz von Holstein’s opera, Die Hochlinder, has been performed 
in Brunswick. 

Bottesini has withdrawn his opera, Hroe Leandro, from the Poli- 
teama, Genoa. 

Monastero, the Spanish violinist, is engaged to conduct a series of 
concerts at Barcelona. 

Vogl, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been singing at the 
Stadttheater, Strassburgh. 

Steffens, organist at Gliicksburg, has been made a knight of the 
Hohenzollern House Order. 

A new opera, Ugo e Parisina, by Bergammi, is in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Municipale, Ferrara. 

Signorina Borghi-Mamo has been elected an honorary member of 
the Students’ Society, Lisbon. 

Offenbach’s last buffo-opera, La belle Lurette, will shortly be per- 
formed at the Ringtheater, Vienna. 

Franz Rummel began, on the 17th inst., a series of Matinée- 
Recitals at Steinway Hall, New York, 
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Luis Vighetti, one of the original members of the Society of Con- 
certs, Madrid, has died in that capital. 

Eugenio Pirani, Berlin, has been made a member of the ‘‘ Associa- 
zione dei benemeriti Italiani,” Palermo. 

The Prado Theatre, Brussels, has been totally destroyed by fire. 
The only objects saved were two pianos. 

Gudehus, from the Theatre Royal, Dresden, has been singing a 
short engagement at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Mdlle Adéle Gloser, pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, has made a suc- 
cessful début as Hilda, in Rigoletto, at Warsaw. 

Georg Henschel’s second and last Vocal Recital in Boston (U.S.), 
took place in Tremont Temple, on the 31st ult. 

Ignaz Briill’s opera, Der Landfriede, will be produced in the early 
part of next month at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Reichmann, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been created a 
Royal Chamber-Singer by King Ludwig of Bavaria. 

F. Seghers, an esteemed violinist and conductor, and pupil of 
Baillot’s, has died at an advanced age at Margency. 

A new and unpublished Symphony by Richard Kleinmichel was 
performed at the last Gewandhaus Concert, Leipsic. 

Gilbert Dalayrac, nephew and godson of the celebrated composer, 
Dalayrac, has died, aged 77, at Sardelis, near Muret. 

Carl Gramman’s new opera, Der T'riwaph des Germanicus, will be 
produced next month at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

The choir of the church at Grossrihrsdorf has just celebrated its 
ducentenary, having existed without any break since 1681. 


Mdme Rose Hersee left Melbourne on Saturday for the Cape of . 


Good Hope, and is not likely to arrive in England before May. 


It is proposed to establish in Nuremberg a Branch of the St Cecilia 
Association for the promotion of Roman Catholic church-music. 


An unusually successful performance of Mendelssohn’s St Pau 
was given a short time since by the Musical Association, Schleswig. 

Miss Eugenie Simonson, who received her musical education in 
Dresden, has made a favourable impression as a pianist in, New 
York. ; 

Sommer, of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, is engaged for three 
years, commencing in May, 1882, at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, 


u 


One American paper observes that ‘‘no strict vegetarian will eat 
‘kidney’ beans.” “Nor” ‘marrowfat’ peas, we presume,” adds 
another. 

After a complete Mozart Cyclus, Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde and 
Freudenberg’s Nebenbuhler will be revived at the Ducal Theatre, 
Wiesbaden. 

Magdalena, a play by Mdlle Augusta Gitze, the well-known 
teacher of singing in Dresden, has been produced at the Leipsic 
Stadttheater. : 

The title of ** Professor” has been bestowed on Rudolf Otto, 
member of the choir at the Cathedral and teacher at the Royal High 
School, Berlin. : ‘ 

Mdlile Anna Radecke, a contralto pupil of A. Gitze’s Vocal 
Institute, Dresden, has made a successful début at the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Concerts. 


A performance of Anton Rubinstein’s oratorio, Das verlorene 
Paradies, is announced for the beginning of June by the Musical 
Association, Innsbruck. 


The management of the New Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, displays great activity, having put twenty-three operas on 
the stage in four months. 

Miss Rose Hersee has quitted Australia, where she has been so 
well received ; but having concluded some engagements to sing at 
Cape Town, is not expected in England until May.—Graphic. 

Leopold Auer, having returned to St Petersburgh after his tour, 
will, at the end of the present month, give a concert, under the 
direction of Nicolas Rubinstein, in the Grand T heatre, Moscow. 


Mdlle Minna Walter, daughter of Herr Walter, of the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, is engaged at the New Operahouse, Frank fort- 
on-the-Maine, for two years, at an annual salary of 7,000 marks. 

Mr J. Forbes-Robertson is writing a sketch of Mdme Modjeska 
for the March number of Colburn’s New Monthly, which will contain 


a portrait of the actress, and also portraits of Ellen Terry and Mrs 
Osgood, 





Tur letter from the Abbate Franz Liszt, about the two “Scotch 
Rhapsodies,” for orchestra, composed by Mr A, C. Mackenzie, was 
addressed to the firm of Neumeyer & Co., of Berlin, and (Neu- 
meyer Hall) London. 

Disturbances have occurred at the Teatro Regio, Turin, some of 
the public being dissatisfied with the performance of Carmen. That 
opera has, in consequence, been withdrawn by order of the 
authorities. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany and Crown Prince and 
Princess attended the me ater concert given by the Hoch-Schule of 
Berlin, the last at which Joachim appeared before his departure 
for England. 

Léo Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle, with recitative instead of spoken 
dialogue, having been received rather coldly at the Theatre Royal, 
Stockholm, will in future be given in its original shape, i.e., with 
spoken dialogue. 

‘* My dear Jones,” said Smith, ‘give up the use of tobacco. Tt 
is most deleterious and shortens man’s life.” ‘‘ Pooh,” replied 
Jones, ‘I’ve smoked since I was a boy, and I’m sixty.” ‘‘ Ah!” 
sighed Smith, ‘‘if you had not smoked, you might have been 
seventy.” 

BernBurG.—The Duke of Anhalt has made the Town a present 
of the Theatre, on condition that the latter he always used for its 
original purpose, and, in case of destruction by fire, re-built within 
the space of two years. The Town Council have voted 30,000 
marks for repairing and fitting up the edifice, and there are already 
several candidates for the managership. 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ate OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven 

tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuNCAN Diveoon bd: 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FraANK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
EK PETIT SOLFEGH. Vingt Solftges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and voluine of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Musie Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


= cia r the throat. ’ F f 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken belore singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. '\Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,). 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a ae tia Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, seme { &e. Id in 


boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the Unite Kingdom and 
the Oolonies, 
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DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW SONGS. 

LARA. L, M. WATTS. 

5. “THE LAST TIME” ... 
“THE S8A KING” 


GEORGE Fox. 
. PRETTY LITTLE SUE” ... 


ISIDORE DE 
1. “BARAPTAM 7 0 50 vce Me 
2, “ORIENTAL SERENADE” 4s, 


A. COLLES. 
3, “NELL AND I” Tr 


BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY. 
4.COME TO THE DANCE” 4s. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
A. CUNIO. T 


9, “BAROAROLLE DU ROI”... 4s. 
10, “MADRIGAL DE LA REINE” 4s, 


NEW HARP MUSIC. 


CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
12, ‘‘ WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” for Harp Solo ae 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“Among the vocal pieces published by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. are 
two songs, (1) ‘Rataplan’ and (2) ‘ Oriental Serenade,’ the music by Mr Isidore 
de Iara. The first is a bold martial ditty, on a subject always popular; the 
second is a tender love song, which would command the ear of any drawing- 
room, and give an accent of earnest to the conventional ‘thank you so much.’ 
(3) Mr A, Colles’s ‘ Nell and I’—a looking back of age upon happy youth —is an 
example of manly and straightforward music such as delights amateur baritones. 
for popularity among whom it lacks no requisite. (4) M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 
‘Come to the dance ’—English words by Maria X. Hayes—has claims to general 
favour. The melody, in waltz time, is graceful and pleasing ; the aceompani- 
ments are not difficult; and lady amateurs who have mastered the ‘shake’ may 
confidentially trust to it for a ‘sensation,’ (5) ‘The Last Time,’ by L. M. Watts, 
is simplicity itself, but also expressive and pathetic. (6) ‘The Sea King,’ a 
frank, manly, nautical song by Louis Dieh!, and (7) “ Pretty little Sue,” a quaint 
pastoral t y George Fox, are also in their ee ways, worthy of commenda- 
tion. Mr Fox’s music is as prettily old-fashioned as the words, and might be 
made part of an entertainment 4 /a Watteau without incongruousness. (8) Mr 
E. Oldham’s ‘I’ll love my love for ever ’ is more pretentious than the foregoing, 
but the composer does not get out of his depth, and, in good hands, his song 
cannot fail to prove acceptable. The pianoforte music recent'y published by this 
firm comprises two pieces by A. Cunio, entitled (9) ‘ Barcaro!le du Roi’ and (10) 
‘ Madrigal de la Reine.’ Both are pleasing, without being especially difficult. 
(11) ‘ Les Alouettes,’ an impromptu for pianoforte, by T. Leschetizky (husband 
of Mdme Essipoff), furnishes a complete study in brilliant arpeggios ; and lovers 
of pretty dance music will find plenty to admire in F. Crosse’s ‘Connaught 
Rangers’ waltz, and two waltzes by A. mbe on popular airs. A capriccio for 
harp on ‘Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town,’ by Charles Oberthiir, will be 
welcome to all amateurs of the instrument.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Just Published. 
* AMOUR INQUIET.” [Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES GoprrEY, Esq), Com- 

pas for the Pianoforte by LILLik ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

AVISON & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘*Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Idylle for Pianoforte, ‘ Amour Inquiet,’ has, we 
observe, been performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, in recognition, 
no doubt, of its undeniable cleverness and effect. As the melody is given wholly 
to the left hand, the piece affords that often neglected member a capital exercise 
in phrasing.”—From the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24th, 1880, le Sa 

** We may here mention the following pieces from the young composer, Lillie 
Albrecht :—‘Amour Inquiet,’ performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, 
is a piece of very decided character ; and ‘Honneur et Gloire,’ performed with 
success by the same band, is a brilliant march which ought by its rhythm to 
excite onward our brave soldiers to glorious combat. Who'could guess that 
the author of this warlike music is a charming young lady, who plays the piano 
admirably !"'—From the Brighton Gazette, Dee. 25th, 1880. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Go. 244, Hegent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 


TENNysoN. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





E, OLDHAM. 
. “PLL LOVE MY LOVE FOR 
EVER” ae ae 


. LESCHETIZKY. 
11, “LES ALOUETTES”... 








London: Duncan 








Just Published. 
“MHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 


wy H. ©. Hitter. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
‘*4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryzs, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co,, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Just Published. , 
“ TTAPPY DREAMS,” Cradle Song. Words and Music by 
FREDERICK PENNA, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


just PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” 
di OaRLo Scorti. Musica di G. D’Haver Zuccarpr. 
Duncan Dayisoy & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





Romanza. Parole 
Price 4s, London: 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO,, believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to dffer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 


~ 


WY oem Sehnert OL ett 


OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


Wi dmirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
mm Epwakp F. Ruwaunt. Price 1s, 6d, net, 
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Recent addition to Ashdown & Parry's yellow catalogue. 


LYRA STVDENTIVM. 


PIANOFORTE 


PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





CON THN TS. 


No. 1. GIGUE (from the Fifth French Suite) J. 5. Bach 
2. SONATA in A... .. Paradies... 


8, ALLEGRO YIVACE (from Concerto in 

F, Op. 47) .. Dussek ... 
4, INTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE ... Dr. Arne... 
§. FANTASIA in C ... .- Handel ... 


6. SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE, in E J. §. Bach 


Edited, Revised, 


FREDERICK 





No. 7. MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO Dr. Arne 4s. 
8. SONATA in E minor .. Paradies... 4s. 
9. ADAGIO .- J.B. Cramer 3s. 
{0. MINUET and TRIO in E major ... Haydn ... 9s. 
11. AIR (from Gluck’s “ Armida’”’) with 
VARIATIONS .. .. Hummel... 45, 
12. FIRST MOVEMENT from CONCERTO 
in F, Op. 45... .- Moscheles 5. 


and Fingered by 


WESTLAKE. 








LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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